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A national program to call attention to 
the importance of schools in American 
society and to assist them in their all- 
important work of building in young 


General Mills announces 
inn.wi women a deeper appreciation and under- 
the 2nd Annual Nation wide standing of the home as it affects our so- 


B “2a ciety and economy; to emphasize through 
ely OL canch. a sound scholarship award program the 
personal qualities and sense of values 

FOR THE AMERICAN 


necessary to successful homemaking; to 
HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW select for scholarships girls who are rep- 


resentative of these qualities. 


More than 180,000 senior girls in over 8,000 public, 
private, and parochial high schools participated in 
last year’s Betty Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills cordially 
invites you to enroll in 1956. 

Approved by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, the Betty Crocker Search has 
won the praise of educators as “an outstanding proj- 
ect in behalf of American youth, schools, and the 
home.” It is planned to help both teachers and stu- 
dents without adding a burden to school programs. 


REWARDS 


One National Scholarship 

48 additional scholarships for representatives of 
every state and the District of Columbia 

49 other scholarships of 


Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of 
state and District Betty Crocker Homemakers of Tomor- 
row. Educational tours of national historic shrines for 49 
state and District representatives and their teacher ad- 
visers. Educational materials for teachers of ALL SUB- 
JECTS. Plus many other tangible and intangible rewards 
for individuals and schools. 


THIS PROGRAM IS AVAILABLE TO 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL NOW 


Complete details have been mailed to all high school 
principals and many superintendents. The final date 
for enrollments is October 31, 1955. If you have not 
received full information, please write Betty Crocker 
Search, 400 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


MRS. THEODORE S. CHAPMAN 

President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Washington, D. C 

MRS. DOROTHY DYER 

Past President, National Council on Family Relations 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

MR. WYMOND J. EHRENKROOK 

Principal, East High School, Denver, Colorado 
MR. VIRGIL FRAMPTON 

Principal, Bell High School, Los Angeles, California 
MISS MARY C. GILLIES 

Principal, William Howard Taft High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

MRS. ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT 

Past President, American Home Economics Association 
New York, New York 

DR. MARY E. MEADE 

Principal, Washington Irving High School 
New York, New York 

DR. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 

General Secretary, The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 

MR. R. B. NORMAN 

Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 

MR. GEORGE SHATTUCK 

Principal, Norwich Free Academy 

Norwich, Connecticut 

SISTER MARY JANET, S. C. 

Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 
Commission on American Citizenship 

The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C 

MISS INEZ WALLACE 

State Supervisor of Homemaking Education 
State Department of Education 

Atlanta, Georgia 

PROF. LETITIA WALSH 

Head, Home Economics Education Department 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIlinois 

MRS. PEARL A. WANAMAKER 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 

MR. JAMES C. WRIGHT 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 

Des Moines, lowa 


Home is where 
the heart is 
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Why Mr. Flesch Is Wrong . . . . « « « « Arthur I. Gates 
Joun Lester Burorp, elected pres- Night College for the Wide-Open Spaces . . Loula Grace Erdman 
ident of the NEA for 1955-56 at the ae ee eee 
CSibsndey cokeatton, Mas Wiben' aie NEA Committee on International Relations 
g or. Lemon with My Tea . . . «. « « « « Mary Anne Franklin 
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tary and secondary schools, and a Toward Further UNderstanding . . . . . . Rex H. Turner 
school superintendent. Polio-Vaccine Program . . . . . . Hart E. Van Riper, M.D. 
Presently superintendent of schools Are Your Opinions Your Own? Marie Jahoda, Stuart W. Cook 
in Mt. Vernon, Illinois, Dr. Buford Come See My School . . . - « «+ John Lester Buford 
has been NEA director for Illinois Time Te Crows. 6 2 sie le S Se OS te ee Oe oe 
since 1947. During 1954-55, he served 
as NEA first vicepresident. 
A graduate of Southern [Illinois 
University, he received his master’s Know Where You’re Going . . . « « « La Verna E. Werner 
at the University of Michigan and Dear Mr. Superintendent . . .' «+ + « + «+ Madeline Hunter 
has done additional graduate work Report-Card Report . . . . «+ « «+ + «+ Harold J. McNally 
at the University of Illinois. McKen- How Is Your Physical Education Coming Along? . . . AAHPER 
dree College and Illinois Wesleyan There Ought To Be a Law . . . « + + + George L. Young 
have accorded him the honorary Call Them Off! . . . 6 « © «© « © « « John Steinbeck 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Dr. Buford has been a leader in 
both professional and civic organiza- 
tions. He has been president of the Our Chicage Convention . . »« «© + « -« "Wi is de Bh 
Illinois Schoolmasters Club and of NEA and Teacher Welfare: Salaries NEA Research Division 
the Illinois Association of School Education and Political Action . . - Earl James McGrath 
Administrators. For several years he Together We ris Our Come we + + + Allan M. West 
was legislative chairman of the The New Ark’s A-Moverin”®” . . . - John H. Starie 


Southwestern Division of the Illinois American Education Week. . - att ees fag ae OE A: 
: acd All Aboard! (Membership Cartoon) . 
Education Association. 


y : c Memo to: You .. . - NEA Citizenship Committee 
In expressing gratitude for his 


election, Dr. Buford made the fol- 
lowing statement at the convention: 

“Thru the years, I have said to 
thousands of young people, “You can 
climb high in America—it matters 
not how lowly you start.’ 

“I stand before you tonight as 
evidence of that fact—president of 
the NEA, the largest professional 
organization in the world, larger 
than law, larger than medicine, 
larger than dentistry, larger than 
nursing, larger than all of them 
combined. 


“You hav rna i 
f ct S er ee oF ie tude OF The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
or making me your presi ent. not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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If You Are Teaching Mathematics 370 State Associations 





Make your visual 
presentations unique 
and highly 


personalized with 
WwW 


FLAN-O-MAT 


Pre-fabricated, easy to assemble 
poe including easel make a 

andsome, professional flannel 
board at low cost. Removable 
high grade flannel covers can be 
easily changed. 

The covers are drawn over dur- 
able fiber board framed by 3%” 
rounded tubular steel corners and 
inserted dowels for rigid support. 
Drawstrings and steel spring 
fasteners hold the unit securely. 
This sturdy yet lightweight Flan- 
O-Mat provides indispensable and 
versatile displays for whatever 
your needs may be. 
30”x40”....ship. wt. 7 ibs. 


36”x48”....ship. wt. 8 ibs.... $11.50 


OTHER FLANNEL BOARD MATERIAL 


STICK-O-MAT BOARDS 
Ready made boards of flannel 
mounted on hardboard with separate 
wire folding easel. 


18”x24”....ship. wt. 5 Ibs. ....$3.75 
24”x36"....ship. wt. 7 Ibs. ....$7.50 


ALPHASETS 
Die cut letters and numbers with 
velour back for adhesion to flannel 
boards. 


No. 1—192 1%” high Capitals, lower 
case letters, numbers, ship. wt. 2 Ibs. 


Neo. 3 CN— 100 Capitals and numbers 3” 
high, ship. wt. 2 Ibs $3.00 
No. 3 1c—120 lower case letters—com- 
panion set to Aiphaset No. 3 CN, ship. 


VELOUR SHEETS 
10 sheets, plain. .10”x13” 1.00 
10 sheets, self sticking. 10”x10”.$2.50 
For other teaching-learning ideas 
write today for 
CATALOG OF 


MATERIALS 
THE 


JUDY. 


COMPANY 


N, 310 N, 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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® This feature of the JouRNAL 
is an open forum for its readers. 
Ideas and opinions expressed here 
are those of the writers and not 
necessarily of the NEA. 


“In Defense of My Generation” 


¢ The response to Betsy Evans’ 
article, “In Defense of My Genera- 
tion,” has been so great ever since 
its publication in the March Jour- 
NAL that we devote most of ORW 
space this month to that response. 
We are sorry that limitations of 
space will prevent our sharing addi- 
tional comments with you. The ar- 
ticle has been widely reprinted, 
used in student speech contests, and 
discussed in classes and _ teachers 
meetings. 


Pernaps Elizabeth Evans would 
like to know that there are adults 
all over the country who are behind 
her. 

She is right—millions of our 
young people are trying conscienti- 
ously to be good citizens. As our 
teenage defender says, too much 
notoriety is given the delinquents. 
Why not have some front-page 
stories about the average youngsters 


(Continued on page 326) 


NEA JOURNAL 

Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
——— in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
ife membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
- i. ctober 3, 1917, authorized January 


NEA OFFICERS 
President, JOHN LESTER BUFORD 


Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JouRNAL 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JourNnat, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
Journat, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
; .... $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JourNnat and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 


Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


A NEW SERVICE 
now being offered 
by Kent State Uni- 
versity in Kent, 
Ohio, promises to 
prove a big help to 
teachers all over the 
country. Called the 
National Tape Re- 
sitory, sponsored 
y DAVI-AERT 
Committeeon Radio 
and Recording, the new program makes 
available a complete selection of education- 
al lectures, interviews and dramatic pro- 
ductions to elementary schools, secondary 
schools and colleges. 


WANT TO RECEIVE recordings 
through the National Tape Reposi- 
tory? Just send as many reels of ‘‘raw’’ 
(unrecorded) magnetic tape as you 
want to have recorded with the lecture, 
play, etc. of your 

choice. The cost is 

only 50¢ per 15 min- 

utes of recording time, 

plus postage. For a 

complete catalogue of 

subjects, address the 

Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ANY ADDITION YOU MAKE to your 
school’s tape library is sure to sound better 
if it’s recorded on “SCOTCH” Brand Mag- 
netic Recording Tapes. And did you know 
there are now three ae “SCOTCH” Brand 
Tapes to choose from? No. 111 Tape for 
superior recordings at low cost ... No. 120 
High Output Tape, famous for high fidel- 
ity ... and new Extra Play Tape 190, with 
50% more tape wound on a conventional 
size reel. All three guarantee crisp tone, 
brilliant playback, perfect erasability. 
Remember the name— “SCOTCH” Brand 
Magnetic Recording Tapes. 


GOING ON A 

TRIP? Magnetic 

recording tape can 

make your vacation 

jaunt a memorable 

one for yourself and 

your students. Us- 

ing a portable re- 

( corder you can put 

together a wonderful “audio album” of your 

visit to other cities, even other countries. 

You'll find a recorder and a supply of tape 
make enjoyable traveling companions! 


THANKS FOR YOUR SUGGESTIONS 
for uses of magnetic tape in the school. I’ll 
pass on some of them in these columns from 
time to time. Have any questions on mag- 
netic tape or tape record- 
ing? Drop me a line—c/o 
Educational Division, Min- 
nesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. © 1955 3M Co. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 


registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made 
in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING 


AND MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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nn NEWS AND TRENDS... 


College Housing Law Signed 
Title II of Public Law 345, the Housing Amendments 


of 1955, as signed by President Eisenhower on August 11, 
authorizes the continuation and expansion of the present 
college-housing loan program to provide student facilities 


According to the new law, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency can now make loans for service facilities 
such as dining halls, cafeterias, and student unitons— 
closely related to dwelling facilities. The rate of interest 
on all college housing loans is set at 23447, or 14 of 14% 
above the rate which HHFA pays to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whichever is higher. Now 23/,°7 is higher. 
The loan fund was raised to $500 million, with $100 
million of this amount available for auxiliary facilitics. 
Loans now may be made to nonprofit corporations specifical- 
ly established by eligible institutions to provide housing or 
other educational facilities for students and faculty. 


Action was taken by the executive committee of the As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEA, in support of this 
measure immediately following the Chicago meeting, at 
which time a resolution was passed calling for improvement 
of the college housing loan program. 


House Committee Approves School- 
Construction Bill 


Federal aid for school construction, as proposed in HR 
7535 (Kelley, D-Pa.) was approved by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee July 22 by a 21-9 vote. This is 
the first time in recent history that a bill to provide broad 
federal aid for all the states has advanced this far in the 
House. The Rules Committee did not act to bring HR 
7535 to the floor for debate before adjournment, but the 
legislation remains pending and will be prominent among 
the major bills to be considered in the second session of 
the 84th Congress. 


HR 7535 would provide $400 million a year for four 
years in direct grants to the states, and would require 50-50 
state and or local matching of these grants. The bill also 
includes provisions for federal bond buying and credit as- 
sistance along the lines requested by President Eisenhower. 


On the Senate side, the legislation is still pending before 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 


Funds Voted for White House Conference 


The 84th Congress approved over $400,000 to be used 
by the White House Conference during the next few 
months. The Conference committee received its full regular 
budget request of $200,000 to defray conference expenses 
and pay salarics. In a supplemental request, the commit- 


tee had asked for an additional $238,000, mainly to pay 


delegates’ travel expenses. Congress approved $220,000, 
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tho it was specified that $170,000 of this amount would 
be appropriated subject to a ruling by the U.S. Comptroller 
General as to whether or not Conference funds could be 
used for travel expenses. 


Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations Reports 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, in 
its long-awaited report, pronounced that the responsibility 
for public education rests squarely with local communities. 
The report turned thumbs down on a federal program of 
aid to elementary and secondary schools on the ground 
that “the states have the capacity to meet their educational 
requirements.” 


Marion B. Folsom Appointed 


On August 1, Marion B. Folsom replaced Oveta Culp 
Hobby as Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mr. 
Folsom was formerly Undersecretary of the Treasury in 
the Eisenhower Administration, and before that was an 
official of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Salary Schedules Revised Upward 


Pay boosts totaling more than $3 million will go into 
effect this fall for 19.000 teachers and certificated person- 
nel in the Los Angeles city schools. Under the new plan, 
beginning teachers will start at Si000 for a 10-month 
school year; this is reported to be the highest beginning 
Maximum under 
the new schedule will be $7150. Also to be increased are 


salary among the nation’s major cities 
administrative salaries. Maximum salaries will be, for the 
superintendent, $31,300; associate superintendent, $18,480 
assistant superintendent, $15,672; junior-college directors 
$14,040; high-school principals $11,590; and elementary 


principals, SOS85O. 


Leadership in teachers’ salaries is also offered by four 
1955-56 schedules in the New York suburban area. Mini 
mum salaries range from $3650 for bachelor’s degrees to 
$4650 for new teachers with doctor's degrees. Schedule 
$7100 


maximums for teachers with bachelor’s degrees are 
after 15 years (further increases at 5-year intervals lead 
to a possible $8350) in Westbury, $6800 in White Plains, 
$6700 in New Hyde Park, and $6400 in Hempstead. Top 
maximum in the New Hyde Park schedule, for teachers 
with six years of preparation, 1s $7500; in White Plains, 
with doctor's degrees, $8600; in Hempstead, with six years, 
$8800. In Westbury the doctor’ s-degree maximum 1s $8100 
after 15 years, with five more five-year steps to $9350 


Kansas City Investigation 


This summer a five-member committee representing the 
NEA Defense Commission investigated conditions leading 
to the failure of the Kansas City (Mo.) board of education 
to renew the contract of Mark W. Bills, superintendent 
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of schools. A report on the group's findings will be issued 


Dr. Bills is the third consecutive superintendent to 

the city under conditions that scemed unsatisfactory 
to members of the profession. The request for the investi- 
gation was made by the Association of Community Coun- 
ails of Kansas City and by the Kansas City Cooperative 
Council of Teachers. It was approved by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 


U.S. Supreme Court on Segregation 


The U. S. Supreme Court on May 31 remanded the so- 
alled public-school segregation cases to the courts in the 
various jurisdictions which originally heard them. It di- 
rected that these courts determine whether school authori- 
ties were acting in good faith in implementing its May 
1954 decision holding racial segregation in the public 
schools unconstitutional. The earlier decision had been based 
on Cases arising in Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia. 


Following its original determination, the Supreme 
Court heard oral argument. Briefs were submitted by the 
parties and various states on the question as to how the 
Court's decision should be implemented. 


In remanding the cases the Supreme Court said: ‘Full 
implementation of these constitutional principles may re- 
quire solution of varied local school problems. School 
authorities have the primary responsibility for elucidating, 
assessing, and solving these problems; courts will have to 
consider whether the action of school authorities constitutes 
good-faith implementation of the governing constitutional 
principles. Because of their proximity to local conditions 
and the possible need for further hearings, the courts which 
originally heard these cases can best perform this judicial 
appraisal. Accordingly, we believe it appropriate to remand 


the cases to those courts.” 


While the Supreme Court directed that the defendants 
make a prompt and reasonable start toward full compliance 
with its 1954 ruling, it recognized that once a start had been 
made, the courts to which the cascs were remanded might 
find that additional time was necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner. However, the Court held 
that the burden rested on the defendants to establish that 
such time was necessary in the public interest and consistent 
with good-faith compliance at the earliest practicable date. 


NEA Represented at Istanbul 


The NEA was represented by 30 delegates at the fourth 
annual meeting of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession in Istanbul, July 31-August 
5. A report will appear in the October JOURNAL. 


Professional Leaders 


Paul Street, director of regional services, Northern Illinois 
State College, DeKalb, assumed duties September 1 as 
NEA Centennial director. The NEA will mark its 100th 
anniversary in 1957. Dr. Street, who has becn a member of 
the staff of NISC since 1938, will be on a two-year leave of 
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absence. In 1948-49 he was chairman of the college's 50th 
Immediate past president of the 
Illinois Education Association, he also headed its centen- 
nial observance in 1953-54. 


anniversary celebration. 


Vanett Lawler has been appointed executive secretary of 
the Music Educators National Conference for a four-year 
period which began July 1. She was previously associate 
V. Buttelman, who had been MENC 


executive secretary since 1930, was named executive sec- 


executive secretary. C. 


retary cmeritus. He will continue as managing editor of the 
Music Educators Journal and in charge of the MENC pub- 
lications program for the next year. 


Hollis A. Moore, Jr., former associate editor of The Nu- 
tion's Schools. has assumed the position of executive secre- 
tary of a group which will report findings from the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration, Herold C. 
Hunt, Harvard University, chairman. A $50,000 grant from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation will finance the committee's 
work over a two-year period. As executive secretary, Dr. 
Moore is attached to the headquarters staff of the American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 


Floyde E. Brooker, former consultant with the Educa- 
tional and Television Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. is 
serving as acting executive secretary, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, during the year's leave of ab- 
sence of James J. McPherson. Dr. McPherson is this year 
at Wayne University, Detroit, as director of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Education, College of Education. 


NEA Adds New Department 


The National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators became the 30th department of the NEA by 
action of the Representative Assembly at Chicago on July 6. 


Harper, Himstead Die 
C. L. Harper, executive secretary of the Georgia Teachers 


and Education Association, Atlanta, died July 22. 


Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors, died June 3. 


1955 NEA Resolutions 


Quotations from the 1955 NEA Resolutions, as passed 
at the Chicago convention, will appear next month. 


Virgin Islands Teachers Enrol in NEA 


At a special meeting in St. Croix on July 24, 60 Virgin 
Islands teachers enrolled as NEA members. Last year there 
was only one active member. The meeting was arranged 
by Robert Cotton, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
gov ernment of the Virgin Islands. 


Late Report on Life Membership 


There were 3734 new NEA life members during the 
period of March 31 to July 21. (See page 372.) 
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the atmospheres EFIAACTRIC 
... with IBM! 


Every day, thousands of business offices go 
electric. That’s why schools are preparing 
their students for modern business with 
IBM Electric Typewriters—the best training 
for the best jobs of the future! 


In addition, schools find that students type 
faster and more accurately on any machine— 
even manual—when they're trained on 

IBM Electrics . . . and they learn in less time. 
And IBM Electrics are economical, too— 
they give longer, better service . . . they train 
more students and therefore at a low 
per-student cost. You're sure to go electric— 
make sure you go IBM! 


a 3 
4° ey fe 


‘ ME eae | 
ELECTRIC tte PF L4 
TYPEWRITERS |... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


Fe 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS 


Warr Disney 


continues to offer many more 
high quality films to fit your 
educational programs. 
Schools across the nation successfully use 
Disney 16mm films in many areas: SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES, DRIVER EDU- 
CATION, HISTORY, MORAL & SPIRITUAL 
VALUES, MUSIC, ART and others. 
newest releases 
TREASURE ISLAND 
NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
A WORLD IS BORN 
Enhance your instruction with these effec- 
tive teaching tools. Mail coupon NOW to... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
f\ 16mm DIV. DEPT. NEA-9, BURBANK, CALIF. 


PFGENTLEMEN: Please send us your 
complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES 
and address of our nearest film library. 
oo ee ae aan ee ee eS 
ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS_ 


A New Book for Users of 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
by Schoolfield and Timberiake 


the most easily understood phonetic 
method in use today 


SOUND, SPELL, READ 


By Montgomery and Coughlan 


The Phonovisual Vowel Book 
A Workbook to be Used with 
the Phonovisual Vowel Chart 


60 cents 


(Discount on quantity orders) 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Department SN, P. O. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D. C. 


(Continued from page 322) 
who keep plugging along, trying to 
make their families proud of them? 
—RUTH WATSON, Portland, Oreg. 


I BELIEVE, Betsy, that there are at 
least two possible solutions to be 
found between the lines of the fine 
defense you made of your genera- 
tion. 

1. “It’s a common fault,” you 
say, “... to judge the inconspicuous 
many by the conspicuous few.” But 
do you millions of young people— 
healthy, intelligent, bursting with 
energy—have to be so inconspicu- 
ous? 

Virtue in itself is not conspicu- 
ous—not news. To get recognition, 
you have to do something and do it 
in a new and interesting way. 

Why can’t you publicize some of 
your learning activities, dramatize 
them? For instance, have a team 
from history class challenge other 
classes to a tournament. Let civic 
organizations share in the planning 
and televise the contest if you have 
an educational station. That might 
do for a starter. 

Keep your projects peppy; it’s a 
selling job you have to do. In do- 
ing so, however, remember that the 
primary function of your school is 
not to produce a few champions, 
but to promote the wellbeing of all. 

And, Betsy, the times call for the 
majority of you to be courageous 
enough to stand up and be counted 
in the presence of the minority—to 
be counted in spite of hell and high 
water and the remarks about a cer- 
tain domestic fowl. 

2. In most classrooms, the bur- 
den of maintaining order falls chief- 
ly on the teacher. Outside school, 
leadership too often passes by de- 
fault to the small minority of prob- 
lem teenagers. It matters little 
whether you reverse this trend thru 
the formal functioning of a student 
council or thru an impromptu ex- 
pression of your feelings at the right 
moment. But do stand openly, pub- 
licly, together for what you consid- 
er good, even on minor matters, for 
these create the climate of public 
opinion. 

Whenever you do exercise lead- 
ership toward good behavior in 
school, you'll release teacher energy 
now spent in discipline. You will 
find teachers willing, eager to use 
that energy in helping you promote 


so Many constructive achievements 
that your community will have to 
take notice—and believe in you. 


—MARTHA BURROUGHS, Inchelium 
(Wash.) High School. 


My NINTH-GRADERS were delighted 
with Betsy Evans’ article, which we 
used as a motive for and an exam- 
ple of fine workmanship in English. 

—MARGARET S. LEARN, South Fork- 
Croyle High School, South Fork, Pa. 


I AGREE with the sentiments Betsy 
Evans expressed. 

Last spring I was out of school 
because of a serious knee operation. 
My recovery was speeded by the 
many cards and notes I received 
from my students. Many of the boys 
(who often seem to have such a no- 
care attitude) sent cards with 
Biblical quotations and expressions 
of sympathy and blessing. 

I think young people today have 
a horror of appearing soft, but at 
heart they are as fine as they come. 


—HILMA C. PETERSON, Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis. 


May I congratulate you on plac- 
ing “In Defense of My Generation” 
in the number-one spot. For many 
years I have been displeased with 
the format of the JOURNAL. 


—HAROLD E. AKERLY, assistant su- 
perintendent, Board of Education, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Who Recruits Our Teachers? 

THE question, “What influenced 
you to become a teacher?” was re- 
cently asked of 53 teachers at the 
University of Omaha. Twenty-six, 
or 50%, responded that they had 
chosen teaching as a profession be- 
cause of influence by former teach- 
ers. 

The same question was directed 
to 197 students enrolled in an in- 
troductory education course, and 
79, or 40%, replied that close asso- 
ciation with a teacher led them to 
enter a college of education. 

These responses indicate that you 
as a teacher wield a powerful influ- 
ence over your students. Direct this 
influence toward encouraging Ca- 
pable students to enter the teach- 
ing profession, and you will help 
solve the teacher-shortage problem 
in the next decade. 

—GARLAND WOLLARD, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Omaha. 
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FREE Make your audio-visual 


ON LOAN program more successful! 


RECOMMENDED FILMS FOR TEACHING 


These 16MM. Sound Films Yours Free on Loan, 


@ have high scholastic merit 

@ are approved by top educators 
@ make subjects crystal clear 

@ save precious teacher-time 

@ stimulate class discussion 


Select the Films You Want from List Below 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND 


Fascinating Central America. Show 
class the exciting customs, dress and 
to-day life of our Good Neighbors. Let 
them see how the familiar banana is grown 
and transported to U.S., and how it is 
ripened and distributed -here. A_ highly 
enjoyable, constructive film. 


An Editorial Board of distinguished educators, 


(COLOR, 21_mins.) whose Chairman is Irene F. Cypher, Ph. D., As- 
THE DANGER LINE (TDL) sociate Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
Correct walking and proper posture, plus versity, have approved these Institute of Visual 


the right shoes, help keep our young folks : aes 
healthy. Show your class, in this humorous : Training films. 


and friendly film, that time spent fitting : . 
shoes is not wasted. Informative and im- More than 50,000 American school teachers are 


— ats — 7) using IVT films. The supply of prints is limited; 


Po Lge OPO OER demand is pressing. Act promptly to make sure that 


popular hobbies, pictured in detail and your audio-visual schedule is complete and that it 
close-ups. Your pupils will be thrilled to 


see the latest models of the tiny railroads, ; includes the best free-loan films available. 
and to learn how they are made and what 
makes them tick and run. A lively motion 
picture. (11 mins.) 


IF THE SHOE FITS (ISF) 


Making a shoe. Take your class to a New 
England factory and let them see the more 
than 200 steps needed to turn out a shoe. 
Show them why shoes are so important 
to health. Absorbing and instructive. 
(COLOR, 15 mins.) 


THE BEST IN TELEVISION (BIT) 


Mystery, comedy, sports and history . . 
from Toscanini to the United. Nations . . 
with exciting steps in between, are combined 
in this review of television highlights con- 
ducted by Dave Garroway. Your class 
will be delighted with it. (10 mins.) 


FOR SECONDARY GRADES 
WIR ADVENTURE TO EUROPE (ARE) 


London, Paris, Rome, the Riviera . . fly 
your students on a thrilling tour of the 
cultural, scenic, and historical highlights of 
Europe. Show how it could provide credits 
toward college degrees. 

‘COLOR, 30 mins.) 


INSIDE MIDDLE AMERICA (IMA) 


Middle America’s colorful cities, its planta- 
tions, culture and history are brought to 
life in this graphic story. Your pupils can 
view the exciting tale of the banana and its 
contribution to the land's economy. 
(COLOR, 21 mins.) 


LETTER TO A PILOT (LTAP) 


Behind -the-scenes story of a ‘‘routine”’ 

flight. It shows your class why air travel is 
so safe, pleasant, as well as interesting. 
This is a fascinating “facts’’ picture that 
all will enioy. (30 mins.) 


BETWEEN THE LINES (BEL) 


How did we learn to write? This film tells 
the story, from hieroglyphics and picture- 
writing to today’s fine pens. (22 mins.) 


WEIRTON, U.S.A. (WUSA) 


Machine Age miracle. Show your young 
workers-to-be how industrial vision changed 
a grimy mill-town into an up-to-date 
city. Heritage Award winner. (29 mins.) 


ACHIEVEMENT IN STEEL (AIS) 


Today’s industrial civilization has a founda- 
tion of steel. Take your class on a tour of 
a giant plant, where the raw ore is made 
into shining metal for everything—pins to 
patties. (COLOR, 27 mins.) 


RESERVE YOUR SHOWINGS OF THESE 
LIVELY EDUCATIONAL FILMS TODAY 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please reserve the following IVT free-loan 16mm. sound films 
on dates indicated and confirm the reservations immediately. 
The undersigned agrees to pay parcel post and insurance 
charges on shipments of films to and from your nearest dis- 
tribution center. 


(PLEASE ORDER BY CODE NUMBER) 
Code No. Date Desired Alternate Date Leave Blank 


When does spring term begin? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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NOW THE SCREEN 
PRESENTS 


The Best-Loved, 
Most Widely Read 
Epic of All! 


The story of Homer’s immortal hero, Ulysses, comes to the 
screen as one of the most lavish motion pictures ever produced. 


“Ulysses,” filmed in Italy and the sun-filled islands of the 
Mediterranean and the Aegean Sea, where Homer’s heroes 
battled both men and gods, presents an important interna- 
tional cast of stars headed by Kirk Douglas, Silvana Mangano, 
Anthony Quinn and Rossana Podesta. 


The story of Ulysses is the great epic of mankind, in which 
a mortal overcomes his enemies among men and dares to battle This is the picture 
—and vanquish —the ancient gods who would destroy him. pac scl py 
It is at the same time the epitome of all love stories, the tender Chicago Convention 
‘ in July saw and en- 
tale of lovely Penelope who never wavered in her faith that joyed. Ask your local 
theatre managers 


her warrior husband, absent many years, still lived and would chen “Ulyeaey” ott 


safely fight his way back to her waiting arms. egg in your 


Here is Ulysses — man among men, hero among heroes, pre- 
sented as Homer saw him and immortalized him. 


| Aer ARON orn ag 2 EIS Me ap AM NRT I EES OE EI EE SIE OS a I LTR GOEL IE YE ECO AN At Wires AT 

KIRK DOUGLAS - SILVANA MANGANDO in “ULYSSES” co-starring 
ANTHONY QUINN with ROSSANA PODESTA - SYLVIE - DANIEL 
IVERNEL - JACQUES DUMESNIL - Color by TECHNICOLOR : Directed 
by Mario Camerini - Screenplay by Franco Brusati, Mario Camerini, Ennio 
de Concini, Hugh Gray, Ben Hecht, Ivo Perilli and Irwin Shaw - Based on 
Homer’s Odyssey - A Lux Film - Produced by Dino de Laurentiis and 
Carlo Ponti - in association with William W. Schorr - A Paramount Picture. 
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Welihe to the NEA — 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


HE NEA is a great American institution. Grow- 
‘ton in power and influence, for nearly a hundred 
years it has steered a straight course, until now one 
can find its like nowhere in the world. It is all- 
inclusive in that it is open to all members of the 
teaching profession. It is representative in that it 
serves the interests of the whole population. It is 
professional, since it puts the quality of teaching 
and educational opportunity above material in- 
terests. These three characteristics found to such a 
high degree in the NEA make it unique. As such it 
deserves the full support of all Americans who want 
better schools, universities, and other means of 
education. 

The NEA is all-inclusive. In its membership—in 
its constituent parts, departments, or affiliated asso- 
ciations—it includes all levels, all specialties, all 
faiths, all types of work. In many other countries of 
the world (and to an extent in our own) there are 
separate associations for elementary and secondary 
teachers; for university professors or vocational 
teachers; for art, music, and physical education; for 
headmasters or principals; for Catholics, Jews, or 
Protestants. These fragmented associations often 
compete with each other, seek to serve selfish inter- 
ests, work to maintain special privileges. So often in 
so many lands, education speaks in many voices. 
How fortunate we are in the U.S.A. to have the 
great National Education Association, which em- 
braces the entire teaching profession and speaks 
with a single authoritative voice for all! 

The NEA is representative in that it seeks the 
support of and serves the interests of all the people. 
As president of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession from 1947 to 1952, I came into 
close contact with many teachers associations in 
many lands, some of which belonged to WOTP, 
some of which opposed it. In the course of this 
experience I have noted the unfortunate effect of 
teachers’ aligning themselves with one segment of 
the population, only to lose the support of the rest. 
There is a great contrast in public respect for edu- 
cation between England and Scotland, where teach- 
ers have not been unionized, and some of the 
countries on the continent, where a substantial part 
of the population have turned against the public 
schools. The U.S.A. is again fortunate in that its 


Dr. Russell is deputy director for technical services, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, Washington, D. C. 
He was formerly president, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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greatest educational association rests upon all the 
people and serves their interests. 

The NEA is professional. Our Founding Fathers 
differed in many ways. They had many arguments 
about government and political economy. But on 
one principle they were in full agreement: they 
considered widespread free popular education vital 
to the success of government by the people. “Educa- 
tion is the bulwark of our freedom.”’ Undoubtedly 
the Fathers believed that, if they could provide a 
nationwide system of public schools, and then make 
sure that the children attended, the Republic would 
be safe. 

But the Fathers did not know (there were no 
professors of comparative education at the time) 
that Napoleon was then demonstrating the fallacy 
of this theory. For he built a nationwide system of 
schools and used it not at all as a bulwark of free- 
dom but as a buttress of despotism. Universal edu- 
cation can make men slaves. 

Bismarck and Hitler used the same process. 

All this means that a country can put up school- 
houses everywhere, put teachers in them, and make 
the children attend, and the Republic may or may 
not be safe. It all depends upon the kind of educa- 
tion. And this means that someone must decide 
what kind of education a country shall have. 

In the U.S.A. shall it be the President, or the 
Senate, or the Supreme Court, or the state legisla- 
tures? The American answer is that such basic deci- 
sions shall be made locally, by laymen, in city and 
district and sometimes in state governmental units. 
And how can laymen be guided in their decisions, 
particularly decisions involving technical knowledge 
and professional skills? How do lay boards run hos- 
pitals, or waterworks, or electric power plants? They 
depend upon the disinterested advice of a profes- 
sion. And how does a profession speak? It speaks 
thru its professional schools and research centers; it 
speaks thru its professional association. 

This is why a profession of education is so im- 
portant. This is why professional organizations have 
such a vital role to play. American laymen who 
must make educational decisions can come increas- 
ingly to rely on NEA’s competent and disinterested 
advice based on research and scholarship. 

The great NEA is a unique educational associa- 
tion. It includes all; it represents all; it is a profes- 
sional organization. For this, Americans should be 
grateful. For this, we should all give the NEA our 


undivided support. ## 





RIALTO SERVICE 


The new NEA president is 
John Lester Buford, swperinten- 


dent in Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


N ESTIMATED 12,000 persons swarmed into Chicago 

to attend the 93rd NEA convention, the second 

since the war to be held on an “everybody’s welcome” 
basis. 

It was impossible to take in everything, what with 
meetings on a wide variety of important topics, pro- 
fessional exhibits and 200 commercial exhibits on dis- 
play, and a busy round of other activities. 

But most people took in aplenty. Delegates thronged 
into 20 group meetings, held for the first time this year 
to appraise NEA services and recommend improve- 
ments. Daily they gathered in Chicago Stadium for 
the business sessions and returned again at night 
... to hear speeches by such people as Adlai Stevenson 
and Harold Stassen . . . to watch the mammoth 
pageant put on by the Illinois Education Association. 

For NEA members, July 3-8 was a week memorable 
for new friendships, new ideas, and new inspiration. 


Convention booty of all sorts was available 
for the asking. Even popcorn was free, but 
arranging for a free hand to eat it with 
was something of a problem. 
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Dazzling lights and other paraphernalia 
of a national television broadcast height- 
ened the drama of Adlai Stevenson’s address 
at the Chicago Stadium. 


Discussion groups and meetings were held 
at four hotels and at the Chicago Stadium. 
Topics ranged from credit unions to delin- 
quency; from teaching on TV to tenure. 


AGO **SUN-TIMES** 


““SUN-Times., 
4 
The Puerto Rican delegates were proud 
that their headquarters won the Willard 
E. Givens Trophy for most nearly represent- 
ing the spirit of the united profession. 


OSCAR @ ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Millie Gardett Munsey, former teacher of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, was honored at 
the annual Celebrities Dinner sponsored by 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Here William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, and Waurine Walker, 1954-55 pres- 
ident, pay their respects to Mrs. Munsey. 


RIALTO SERVICE 





HE problem of teaching children 
Fo read well has been a formi- 
dable one ever since it was first 
undertaken. It is quite similar to 
ihe task of keeping children in per- 
fect health. 

In reading ability as in health, 
some children are excellent, the ma- 
jority are “normal” but not perfect, 
and a few are poor. In health some 
children still “do poorly” despite 
several centuries of study by the 
professional groups and nearly a 
century of very intensive scientific 
research; in reading, despite a 
couple of centuries of study by pro- 
fessional teachers and more than a 
half century of research by psy- 


ognize, name, and sound the letters, 
to sound each of a large number of 
phonograms, such as /k, nt, ffs, ngs, 
ear, ur, at, dge and dgi. They are 
expected to learn to locate these 
word parts in each of several hun- 
dred words and to combine or blend 
them into whole words. There are 
several hundred words on 87 pages 
of exercise material, including such 
forms as quizzical and peevishly. 
This elaborate program is to be 
taught before the child does any 
reading. Flesch insists that any child 
can do it readily enough, altho at 
points he implies that it would take 
several months. In fact, he recom- 
mends that parents undertake to 


cient, quick, and accurate word rec- 
ognition. Modern basic programs 
and modern texts on teaching read- 
ing provide instruction for securing 
the whole array of technics and the 
whole range of clues which have 
been found to be useful in quick 
and accurate recognition of words. 

4. The method tends to make 
such demands on the child’s atten- 
tion as to cause neglect of the mean- 
ing of the material. Children tend 
to become mere word-callers. 


Mk. Frescn declares (on page 
42 of his book) that the child who 
has been taught phonics “has never 
in his life read a single word by 


WHY MR. FLESCH I 


chologists, educators, and others, 
some children still do poorly. 
Recently, a popular writer, Ru- 
dolf Flesch, whose doctor’s degree 
in adult education represents no 
considerable experience or training 
in the teaching of elementary-school 
reading, has proclaimed a solution 


to all the problems of reading. “‘It’s 


very simple,” he writes. “Reading 
means getting meaning from cer- 
tain combinations of letters. Teach 
the child what each letter stands for 
and he can read” (pages 2, 3). 

Mr. Flesch describes and defends 
his method of teaching reading in 
his book, Why Johnny Can’t Read. 
His method requires children to 
learn to recognize words by a com- 
plex and synthetic procedure of 
building up word parts. 

Children are first taught to rec- 


Dr. Gates is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has prepared a longer article 
which the Macmillan Company (New 
York) is printing in anticipation of 
quantity orders. Another criticism of 
Mr. Flesch’s book, prepared at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), can be 
obtained for $1 per 100 from the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, 693 Sutter 
St., San Francisco 2. Still another state- 
ment by Arthur F. Corey titled 
“Johnny Can Read!” (reprinted from 
the San Francisco Examiner) is avail- 
able from the National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, at 15¢ per 
* copy, 2 for 25¢, 9 for $1. 
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teach their children at home before 
they enter the first grade. 


Firscn’s program is one of the 
most extensive and difficult of the 
many phonetic schemes that have 
been presented during the last two 
centuries. Altho few are so elaborate 
and difficult, systems of this kind 
have been studied both by teachers 
in the practical situation for a cen- 
tury and more recently by investi- 
gators using scientific procedures. 

In the course of these experiences 
and studies, a number of difficulties 
of such a method of teaching read- 
ing and spelling have been ob- 
served. Some of these are: 

1. Many children find learning a 
phonetic scheme of this kind at the 
age of six, or earlier, very difficult. 
Indeed, there are some who become 
utterly discouraged by it. 

2. The phonic procedure recom- 
mended by Flesch tends to get chil- 
dren into the habit of recognizing 
words piecemeal. This habit not 
only does not work well on unfa- 
miliar words for many children, 
but it also tends to interfere with 
the quick perception of words. 

3. The Flesch type of phonic in- 
struction does not give children 
guidance and instruction in many 
other technics which make for effi- 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


just taking in its general shape and 
guessing what it might mean. But 
our schools, as I said before, train 
our children in just that—word 
guessing.” This is a completely mis- 
leading statement. 

He maintains that phonics has 
been thrown out bodily from in- 
struction in reading in America’s 
schools. This is not true. 

He says (pages 79-80) that chil- 
dren are shown words and expected 
to memorize them as words, and 
therefore know only those that are 
in a small vocabulary. He maintains 
that they are given little or no in- 
struction or guidance in developing 
technics in working out the pro- 
nunciation and recognition of unfa- 
miliar words. 

The fact of the matter is that 
practically all authorities recom- 
mend, most basal textbooks em- 
body, and substantially all teachers 
give instruction in the useful clues 
for word recognition. Definite in- 
struction is given in employing 
these clues at times when they seem 
to be most useful and when the 
children can successfully learn 
them. 

By placing the American system 
in a false position, it is of course 
easy to attack it. Most teachers and 
all students of reading instruction 
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would vigorously disapprove of the 
methods which Flesch falsely as- 
cribes to them. In many instances 
he has attributed to investigators 
and writers the very views they have 
severely criticized. 


T ue typical procedure in Ameri- 
can schools is to start children out 
by teaching them to recognize a few 
words as sight words. They study 
these words as they would learn to 
recognize postage stamps, insects, 
and other small objects. These 
words are immediately used in 
stories and other continuous mate- 
rial. Thus, the child from the be- 
ginning is able really to read and 


RONG 


get the thought of sentences, para- 
graphs, and longer selections. 

Usually, after only a few words 
have been learned, the teacher be- 
gins work in word analysis and 
word form study. She shows pupils 
how to look at words from left to 
right, and to develop a sharp eye for 
the distinctive features of each 
word. She draws their attention to 
frequently reappearing parts in 
words, such as syllables, phono- 
grams, and letters. She teaches them 
to locate, recognize, and sound indi- 
vidual letters, frequently appearing 
syllables, and phonograms. 

In brief, the classroom teacher in- 
troduces a program of word study 
and word analysis designed to give 
the child greater skill in both visual 
and phonetic analysis as well as in 
the use of context and other clues. 

The modern teacher encourages 
children to use the meaning of con- 
nected discourse to recognize par- 
ticular words. For years preceding 
their entry into school, children 
have learned to recognize and un- 
derstand the spoken word in this 
manner. Indeed, their skill in fig- 
uring out the meaning of individ- 
ual words, phrases, and sentences, 
from hearing the torrent of words 
which fly about them in their early 
years is one of the most remarkable 
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and important intellectual achieve- 
ments of childhood. It is merely 
good commonsense to teach them 
how to use these remarkable skills 
as aids in recognizing words and 
their meaning during reading. 
Teachers’ manuals and textbooks 
published since 1930 strongly rec- 
ommend, furthermore, that the 
child be taught not only to recog- 
nize letters, phonograms, and sylla- 
bles, and to sound and blend them, 
but also to acquire the habit of try- 
ing, after an initial survey of the 
word, to locate those features which 
are most helpful in recognizing and 
pronouncing that particular word. 
Most teachers’ manuals and text- 
books describe an extensive pro- 
gram in word study and word anal- 
ysis, including definite work in 
phonics. Teachers are urged to note 
the phonetic elements and the letter 
sounds which children themselves 
point out in different words and to 
help them decide whether they are 
the more useful or the less useful 
clues. The program is carried for- 
ward with the expectation that the 
children will become more exact in 
their recognition of different kinds 
of clues, more thoro in their knowl- 
edge and use of individual letter 
sounds, phonograms, and syllables, 
more expert in studying words to 
ascertain what sorts of attacks are 
most useful, more versatile in shift- 
ing from one approach to another, 
and generally more competent in 
the phonic and visual analysis skills. 
In each succeeding grade, increas- 
ingly definite and exact instruction 
is given in distinguishing long and 
short vowels and in utilizing the 
structural elements—prefixes, suf- 
fixes, root words, derived forms, 
and contractions. As a pupil gets 
into the higher grades, even more 
encouragement is given to him to 
use the quicker clues to recognition, 
resorting to the more detailed 
studies only when this is necessary. 
Beginning late in the third or 
fourth grades, the dictionary is in- 
troduced, including the diacritical 
marks, and more exact identifica- 
tion and use of letter and phono- 
gram sounds. Skills in dividing 
words into syllables are highly use- 
ful at this more advanced stage 
when the majority of the unfamil- 
iar words will be words of many 
syllables. In these grades certain 


rules, found by carelul experimen- 
tation to be helpful rather than 
merely puzzling, are introduced. 

The modern teacher and the text- 
book writer, therefore, have many 
types of information which enable 
them to be more effective in select- 
ing and emphasizing the most use- 
ful and avoiding futile instruction 
on less useful or misleading rules, 
conventions, and procedures. Any- 
one who examines a textbook on 
the teaching of reading or the 
manuals accompanying basal series, 
or courses of study published by 
cities, counties, and states, can 
scarcely fail to see that Flesch’s 
charge that nothing is taught but 
“looking at words and guessing 
wildly” is completely untrue and 
misleading. 


On pace 38 Flesch insists that 
phonics has been driven out of 
spelling as well as out of reading. 

This is an entirely false state- 
ment, as anyone can easily discover 
by looking over any modern series 
of spellers. One will find a much 
broader and more thoro program 
in the study of phonics and other 
phases of word structure than 
Flesch himself suggests. 


Rupvotr Fiescu assumes that 
once the child is taught to sound 
out the individual words, the job 
of teaching is done. He illustrates 
the merit of the idea in the follow- 
ing statement (page 103): “But the 
fact is, and I testify to it, that those 
children [they were Czech children] 
read what was in the paper. They 
were perfectly able to pronounce 
words they had never seen before. 
.. . Needless to say, that six-year-old 
child hadn't the slightest idea of 
what the word meant.” 

He suggests no procedures for de- 
veloping the most subtle and diffi- 
cult technics involved in efficient, 
intelligent reading — the mental 
technics required to secure the 
meanings of words or to vary the 
rate and type of comprehension to 
meet the various purposes of read- 
ing. He seems not to be concerned 
with teaching children when and 
how to read slowly and exactly, as 
when full and accurate comprehen- 
sion of every detai! is needed, or 
more rapidly when grasping the 
general ideas is adequate, or to skim 
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selectively at high speed when sur- 
veying a newspaper or catalog. 

He gives no suggestions for read- 
ing for such different purposes as 
merely to get the main ideas literal- 
ly compared with reading to eval- 
uate or criticize, or reading for tem- 
porary understanding compared 
with reading to retain permanently, 
or reading to note all the main 
points as contrasted with reading 
to select only those ideas which are 
specifically needed. 

Flesch’s concept of what must be 
done to teach children to become 
efficient, versatile, intelligent read- 
ers is an incredible oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem. 


F Lescu misrepresents many other 
phases of modern American teach- 
ing of reading, such as remedial in- 
struction, reading-readiness testing, 
and the character of supplementary 
reading material. He also endeav- 
ors to arouse popular acceptance of 
his phonic scheme and distrust of 
typical school programs by an in- 
credible misrepresentation of facts 
concerning the results obtained by 
both. 

Flesch states repeatedly that the 
schools taught children to read far 
better prior to 1930 than they do 
today, that reading disabilities were 
rare then, that “there are no reme- 
dial reading cases . . . practically 
anywhere in the world except in the 
United States” (page 2) , and that if 
we “teach children phonics, . . . 
there won't be any sex differential 
in their achievement, as there is 
none in England, in Germany, in 
France, and in the rest of the world” 
(page 114). 

These statements are flatly con- 
tradicted by the hard facts. For ex- 
ample, in 1925 a careful study con- 
ducted by Percival showed that one 
pupil in six in California and other 
representative schools was required 
to repeat the first grade and that 
99.1% of these were rated as fail- 
ures in reading, despite phonetic 
training. One child in every five 
was a repeater in the second grade 
and 89.7%, had failed in reading. 

Scores in reading tests given in 
1921 and repeated in 1947 in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska (reported by D. A. 
Worcester and Anne Kline, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) , were far better in 
1947 in every grade tested. In fact, 
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in speed of reading, the pupils in 
grades four to seven in 1947 ex- 
ceeded the pupils of 1921 by one 
grade. The average 1947 grade five 
excelled all higher grades. The 1947 
score for grade five was 93.1; the 
1921 score for grade five was 78.9; 
for grade six, 78.4; for grade seven, 
90.5; and for grade eight, 90.4. 

In grade three, there were 237 
children with a very low score (be- 
low 30) per thousand in 1921, and 
only 41 in 1947. Very superior read- 
ing for third-grade pupils, indicated 
by a reading-rate score of 100 or 
better, was achieved by six per 1000 
in 1921 and by 106 per 1000 in 1947. 
The strikingly superior test scores 
were obtained despite the fact that 
the children in 1947 were from six 
to eight months younger than were 
those in the same grades in 1921. 
Similar studies in other schools 
have mainly shown less great supe- 
riority, but the results with almost 
no exception show that children are 
better readers today than were their 
peers prior to 1930. 

Flesch’s statement to the contrary 
notwithstanding, reading problems 
exist and remedial reading is pro- 
vided in some form in practically 
all European nations. In England, 
research carried on by Cyril Burt, 
F. J. Schonell, and many others 
since 1920, has produced estimates 
of reading backwardness about the 
same as those made in this country. 
Boys have been found to have diffi- 
culty more frequently than girls in 
England, Norway, and other coun- 
tries, just as in the United States. 

Before believing Flesch’s asser- 
tion that England has found formal 
phonics a panacea for the problems 
of reading, one had better read 
Fred Schonell’s scholarly volume, 
Backwardness in the Basic Subjects 
(London: Oliver and Boyd, first 
edition 1942, second edition 1951), 
John Duncan's Backwardness in 
Reading (London: George C. Har- 
rop, 1953), and the article on 
“Backward Readers” in the Times 
(London) Educational Supplement 
of August 14, 1953. At almost the 
time Flesch praises the British 
phonic instruction, Duncan, after 
prolonged study, declares it is “‘un- 
suitable for any pupil,” especially 
the slow learner, and advocates an 
approach very similar to the one 
outlined in this article. Schonell 


subscribes to the same general view. 

The London Times article de- 
clares that a major source of read- 
ing difficulty in England is the use 
of a type of phonics which Flesch 
advocates, a method characterized 
as “barking at print.” The article 
states: “When such children reach 
the modern school, we think they 
can read, but they can’t. They only 
make noises at print.” 


Frscu doubtless realizes that in 
order to persuade teachers and par- 
ents to accept his panacea he must 
somehow explain how a few score 
psychologists and educators who 
have been investigating the nature 
and teaching of reading for several 
decades could be so wrong, as he 
declares they are. 

In a confidential tone to parents 
and teachers he proceeds to dis- 
credit these investigators by such 
statements as: “They [the reading 
investigators] are firmly committed 
to the application of the word 
method, and it would be inhuman 
to expect from them an objective 
point of view” (page 8). (Italics 
mine.) “Our ‘scientific’ educators 
simply don’t want to know the 
truth” (page 68). “I say, therefore, 
that the word method [which he as- 
cribed to these investigators with 
utter falsity] is gradually destroying 
democracy in this country” (page 
132). 

And finally, Flesch, a Viennese 
lawyer who came to this country in 
1938, reveals what he regards as the 
real explanation by the statement: 
“I am not one of those people who 
call them [the reading ‘experts’] un- 
American or left-wingers or Com- 
munist fellow travelers” (page 133) 
—a statement which clearly implies 
that there are many persons who do. 

Inasmuch as investigators in Eng- 
land and other countries have 
reached conclusions similar to ours, 
the conspiracy must be interna- 
tional. It must, indeed, include edu- 
cational theorists and curriculum 
and other specialists, as well as 
teachers and school administrators. 
Close reading of Mr. Flesch’s book, 
in fact, makes it apparent that his 
aim is to discredit American edu- 
cation in general. And no attack 
has yet appeared which is more 
flagrant in its misrepresentation of 


the facts. # # 
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Know 


Where 
Boing 


You're 


from the very 


first day of school. 


LA VERNA E. WERNER 


P—WAHESE are your first days of 
C teaching. You realize that 


they are vitally important 
days, and you want them to lay a 
foundation for successful associa- 
tion with your youngsters. 

If you give thoughtful considera- 
tion to each day’s activities and 
have at hand information about 
your children, about school and 
classroom procedures, and about 
available help, you will make a 
happier beginning and speed the 
carrying out of your new responsi- 
bilities. 

Activities that are carefully 
planned will help provide stability 
for both you and your pupils. 
Schedule your classroom time defi- 
nitely, with regard for a satisfac- 
tory rhythm of work, play, and rest, 
but keep things flexible so that 
changes can be made. 


AN enTHUsIASTIC teacher and an 
inviting room are essential to each 
day’s success. You'll be off to a 
good morning start if you’re wear- 
ing your friendliest smile, and if, 
as youngsters come into the class- 


Miss Werner is a helping teacher in 
the Baltimore city elementary schools. 
The photo and drawings are reprinted 
from Help Yourself, a publication of 
the Baltimore public schools. 
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room, you find time to comment in 
friendly admiration on something 
like a fresh haircut or some well- 
shined shoes. Make your room as 
attractive and welcoming as pos- 
sible, with lots for the children to 
look at and talk about. 

Even on the very first day, new 
learning experiences should be pro- 
vided. Children recognize and en- 
joy accomplishment; they want to 
go home and shout, “Look what I 
did today!” 

Tell the youngsters about some of 
the interesting things you will do 
together, and let them share in the 
planning, so that, from the begin- 
ning, they have a part in setting up 
their classroom. 

At the earliest opportunity, share 
a hobby, a talent, or a favorite 
story with your newly acquired 
family. This stimulates youngsters 
to contribute ideas and experiences 
of their own. 

In planning learning activities 
you will want to make use of the 
curriculum guides which your 
school publishes. These guides are 
designed to indicate to teachers 
what knowledge and skills children 
on various levels should acquire 
and the developmental steps to be 
used in promoting children’s 
growth. Ideally, these guides would 


PHOTO BY JACK ENGEMAN, BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


be consulted prior to the start of 
school, but they are also valuable 
references during the teaching year. 


To know your children as indi- 
viduals is perhaps your most basic 
need. Observe differences among 
them as they participate in games, 
art, and music and when you talk 
with them. Day by day, your knowl- 
edge will increase and your under- 
standing will deepen. 

It’s a good idea for a teacher to 
learn something about the group he 
is going to teach, before he ever 
sees them. If you have not already 
done so, make a point of checking 
over all the records which are 
available on the health, attendance, 
achievement, and intelligence of 
each child in your class. This in- 
formation will help you set up ten- 
tative groups for learning activities. 
You may reorganize later as you 
make your own observations, but 
this is a start. 

The principal is a readily avail- 
able source of background material, 
and the teacher who had your class 
last year can supply valuable first- 
hand information. Don’t however, 
allow yourself to inherit any prej- 


For the beginning teacher 
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udices or to assume that last year’s 
problem child has to be a little 
terror in your room. Children 
change—and so do circumstances. 

Since environment strongly in- 
fluences children’s behavior, you'll 
also want to tour your new com- 
munity, noting such things as li- 
braries, recreational opportunities, 
and health facilities. 

Become something of an expert 
on the age group you are working 
with. Find out what research says 
about the mental and physical char- 
acteristics of children at this stage 
of growth. A knowledge of chil- 
dren’s needs and drives will give 
you insight into why your own 
pupils act or respond as they do in 
various classroom situations. 


A FoLpeR on each youngster, kept 
up to date, will enable you to eval- 
uate individual progress. This rec- 
ord can also be used to show chil- 
dren and their parents what has 
been accomplished. 

You might keep an anecdotal 
record of each pupil, or at least of 
children with special problems. For 
example, much insight can be 
gained by noting remarks like, 
“Mommy has a new baby and 
doesn’t love me any more.” Or, 
“We have lots of books at home. 
Daddy will help me find that an- 
swer.” Scattered comments and in- 
cidents, when brought together, 
reveal a good deal about a child’s 
personality and problems. 

The wise teacher will utilize the 
knowledge and technics gained thru 
child study for making case studies, 
sociograms showing relationships 
within the class, and interpretation 
of children’s autobiographies to 
gain better insight into each indi- 
vidual personality. He will also 
have parent conferences and visit 
homes in order to understand the 
immediate environment of the 
youngsters. 


Mosr teachers, new or experi- 
enced, must get to know another 
group of children each year. But if 
you are a beginner (or an experi- 
enced teacher in a new situation), 
you must also become acquainted 
with the routines and practices of 
your particular school. A knowledge 
and mastery of these procedures is 
the first step in establishing your- 
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self as a helpful member of the 
faculty. 

Your first days of school will go 
more smoothly if you have already 
found the answers to the following 
questions: 

What are established entrance 
and dismissal practices? 

What are appropriate opening 
exercises? 

Are there bell schedules or sig- 
nals you should recognize? 

What procedures are followed 
during air-raid and fire drills? 

When and where will your 
youngsters have supervised play? 

What about lunchtime activities, 
if your group remains at school? 


What books will be used during 
the term, and is there a system for 
their distribution and care? 

Where are supplies kept, and 
how may more be ordered? 

What audio-visual aids are avail- 
able for your use? 

Are there special rooms in the 
school where specific activities are 
carried out? 

What services do 
nurse, social worker, 
visitor perform? 

What are your special duties in 
the school? 

What school records are you re- 
sponsible for keeping? 

How do you record your own at- 
tendance? How do you notify the 
principal if unexpectedly you must 
be absent? 

How active are parent-teacher as- 
sociations? 


the school 
and home 


Cassroom management also will 
influence how your children learn. 
An otherwise well-planned day may 
lose its effectiveness and interest if 
you have to stop to assemble your 
equipment or think about how 
something should be done. 

So prepare as many materials in 
advance as possible. Set up every- 


day rules for taking attendance, 
distributing working materials, and 
the like. 

Acceptable classroom habits 
should be discussed cooperatively, 
so that the youngsters share in 
determining their behavior code. 


Ir you have problems which, thru 
lack of experience, you cannot solve 
yourself, there are always sources 
of professional help. Your princi- 
pal will be glad to lend a hand, 
and, in addition, may ask an ex- 
perienced teacher to assist you with 
procedures these first days. 

The supervisor is a direct source 
of assistance. He is sensitive to the 
needs of beginning teachers and, 
by virtue of broad teaching experi- 
ence and mature judgment, will 
be most helpful to you in planning 
an effective program. 

Consult the school nurse in cases 
where youngsters seem to have 
physical handicaps. For under- 
standing and trying to solve prob- 
lems of behavior, take advantage of 
the training of the school social 
worker or counselor. Specialists in 
the art, music, or physical-educa- 
tion departments can advise in their 
own fields. 

As a newcomer, you may not 
know or immediately understand 
some of the policies of your build- 
ing or of the entire school system. 
In such cases, avoid adverse criti- 
cism and idle talk; it will be far 
more fruitful to direct questions 
regarding policies to informed per- 
sons on the staff. 

To supplement in-school assist- 
ance, professional literature offers 
you references in every curriculum 
area. In the library you'll find de- 
tailed and authoritative suggestions 
that can be adapted to your own 
classroom. 


Tere are many kinds of under- 
standing to be gained during the 
first days of school, and many ad- 
justments to be made. The sug- 
gestions given above may help you 
to help yourself. 

You can start with those ideas 
and practices which are most 
familiar and grow into the others. 
To the extent that you do, you 
will increase your feeling of security 
and satisfaction in your work with 


children. + # 
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Night College 


for the 


Wide-Open Spaces 


LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 


‘Te adult-education movement, 
that lusty young addition to the 
school picture of the United States, 
is showing a sturdy growth. And of 
the hundreds of adult-education 
programs scattered over the land, 
one of the most unusual is in Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

In reality the adult school is part 
of West Texas State College, lo- 
cated 17 miles from Amarillo at 
Canyon. But according to the 
thinking of the region, that is prac- 
tically Amarillo’s back door, for 
the town is in the Texas Pan- 
handle, a neat little hunk of land 
about the size of Maine. 

Here is a region of vast distances. 
On Highway 66, for 100 miles 
either east or west, you will find few 
towns with more than several hun- 
dred inhabitants. In this immensity 
of space, West Texas State is the 
only major senior college. Founded 
in 1910, it has grown up with the 
country. Like its counterparts in 
the other 47 states, it was a good 
little college that devoted itself to 
educating young people, most of 
whom came from the immediately 
surrounding area. 

Then in 1942 its outlook was 
widened. A 2l-room house in 
Amarillo which has been given to 
the college was made the setting for 


Miss Erdman, a member of the Depart- 
ment of English, West Texas State 
College, Canyon, teaches creative writ- 
ing at the Amarillo Center. The au- 
thor of prize-winning novels, she has 
featured teachers in several of her 
books— rate Star, Fair Is the Morn- 
ing, and My Sky Is Blue. 
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an adult night school, the Amarillo 
Center of West Texas State Col- 
lege. 


Attuo J. A. Hill, then president, 
and his advisers had little precedent 
to guide them, they felt that adults 
would want to go to college for the 
same reason other students did. 

Therefore, the Center would be 
run exactly like the college at Can- 
yon. The same courses would be 
taught by the same teachers. The 
one concession would be that 
adults might study whether or not 
they wanted credit. Roy Boger of 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, was brought to head the 
Center. 

“It won't work,” one skeptic told 
Dr. Boger. “Amarillo’s too small 
for such a project.” (It had about 
60,000 population at that time.) 

“We won't stop with Amarillo. 
We'll bring in the entire Pan- 
handle,” Dr. Boger answered. 

“You're new here,” the man said. 
“This isn’t like Dallas. Look at the 
map and see how far people would 
have to come. You're mistaken if 
you think they'll drive that far at 
night just to attend classes.” 

Dr. Boger went right on address- 
ing circulars, adding names of peo- 
ple in surrounding small towns. 

Opening night came, with 159 
adults enrolled for 20 different 
classes. That was September 1942. 


In the college year 1953-54, a total 


of 2333 adults registered at the 
Center for nearly 100 different 
courses. 


Tere are a number of reasons 
for this phenomenal growth. Am- 
arillo Air Base provided many stu- 
dents. They poured in each night 
on special buses, and air-base offi- 
cials proclaimed the center a mo- 
rale booster. 

An influx of veterans from both 
World War II and Korea con- 
tributed its share. “I had one year 
of college,” a typical boy said. 
“Then the army got me for four. 
When I got out, others were way 
ahead of me in job security. More 
education would have helped me 
in my work, but I didn’t dare quit 
to finish college.” Instead he kept 
his job and attends Amarillo Cen- 
ter two nights a week. In another 
semester he will have his degree. 

Passage of the Gilmer Aiken Bill 
in Texas requires teachers to at- 
tend college at certain intervals 
and provides that they must receive 
definite raises for increased. credits. 
At the Center, teachers can cither 
earn their specified credits during 
the school year, leaving summers 
free, or they can speed their ad- 
vanced degrees by attending night 
classes and summer school too. Not 
only did the teachers profit from 
the arrangement, but the schools 
of the Panhandle gained immeasur- 
ably thru their advanced training. 


Amen, veterans, and _ teachers 
helped to swell the numbers en- 
rolled at the Center, but they were 
not all of it. Other people from all 
walks of life came to this college— 
business and professional men and 
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women, Junior League members, 
housewives, workers from nearby 
oil fields, retired people, and those 
doing all sorts of unusual work. 
One woman listed herself as a 
butcherette; another washed win- 
dows of railway cars. 

Their classes meet Monday thru 
Friday from 7 to 9:45 pm. Couples 
whose children are old enough to 
shift for themselves attend class to- 
gether. Young couples use the split- 
shift system; papa goes to the Cen- 
ter one night while mama baby-sits, 
and the next night the situation is 
reversed. 

That requires more planning 
than one might suspect. If mama 
wants to take a course that meets 
Tuesday evenings in the spring 
semester, then papa must work oft 
any Tuesday course during the fall 
semester so he can take his turn at 
baby-sitting come spring. 

“We each use our baby-sitting 
night as a time to do our home- 
work,” a young mother explained. 

Perhaps the champion attender 
is a housewife and ex-teacher who 
comes five nights a week. She is 
working toward her master’s in or- 
der to qualify for teaching in the 
Amarillo schools. 


Bacxsone of the Center enrol- 
ment is those students who come 
from out of town. People from 40 
different communities converge on 
the Center, and they are a hardy 
breed, sturdily contemptuous of the 
weather. Some of them come two 
or even three times a week, driving 
from 30 to 90 miles—and back—in 
order to take the classes they want. 

One teacher and his wife drove 
350 miles round trip to the Center 
each week (a distance almost as 
great as that from Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, to Kansas City, Missouri, and 
back), eating a box-lunch on the 
road. When they earned their de- 
grees—he a master’s, she a bachelor’s 
—each netted a substantial increase 


in pay. “We figure that the trip was 
worth $100 a night,” the man said. 

Another woman came 100 miles 
by bus to take creative writing. She 
stayed overnight, and by doing fea- 
tures for the Amarillo newspaper, 
she practiced what she was learning 
and more than paid her expenses. 

Still another woman drove 135 
miles and back the same evening to 
learn accounting. Now a CPA, she 
considers the long trip nothing com- 
pared to the pleasure and increased 
income from her new work. 

Frequently, car-pool groups 
make an occasion of the trip, ar- 
riving early and having dinner in 
Amarillo. As one person put it, 
“Thursday is the one big time of 
my week. Five of us who scarcely 
knew each other before drive to the 
Center together and take the same 
course. All the way over and back 
we talk over our lessons. When I 
get home, I’m so stimulated I can 
scarcely go to sleep.” 


SpeciaAv students, taking courses 
without credit, are at first unwill- 
ing to face the ordeal of reciting, 
embarrassed by what they feel will 
be inadequate knowledge of gram- 
mar. Often, however, as the class 
progresses, they become so confident 
that they ask if they may take the 
work for credit. 

One older woman came into a 
writing class timid and nervous, 
but at the end of a month she 
turned in a story. The teacher’s 
comment encouraged her so much 
that she volunteered to read it to 
the class. To a later story this stu- 
dent attached a note: 

“Something big has happened to 
me,” she wrote. “For the first time 
in my life people are listening to 
me and seriously discussing what I 
say. It’s wonderful—I am learning 
to accept criticism. And so, please, 
I want to take the class for credit.” 

Another woman came to the 
Center “just to learn something.” 


Her husband was a college gradu- 
ate, her children in high school. 
She herself had not gone beyond 
high school. Now she’s on her way 
to a college degree. “I was so 
scared,” she confessed later, “I 
could hardly answer the instructor 
who enrolled me. But now I 
wouldn’t be afraid to spit in a 
rattlesnake’s eye if one should hap- 
pen to crawl into the classroom!” 
A young victim of arthritis en- 
tered a creative-writing class, 
propped her crutches against the 
wall, and announced she was going 
to learn to write. Having spent 
much of her late teens in hospitals, 
she wrote a story with a hospital 
background, and it sold. At Am- 
arillo Center, this girl will get the 
degree her illness interrupted. 
These stories could be duplicated 
by many of the thousands who have 
done work at the Center. They are 
people to whom going back to 
school has meant a whole new way 
of life—a purpose, an interest, a 
source of joy, or financial profit. 
For West Texas State instruc- 
tors, Center classes are part of the 
regular work load. Class size, there- 
fore, makes no difference in the 
salary received, and so teachers are 
relieved of the temptation to accept 
people who really should not be 
taking the courses. It is felt that this 
adds greatly to the dignity and sat- 
isfaction inherent in the project. 
“Students come because they 
want to learn,” is the general ver- 
dict, “not because their parents 
want them to, or because the foot- 
ball team is good this year. There 
is a singleness of purpose about 
them, an earnestness, an _ intellec- 
tual awareness. Having such stu- 
dents makes teaching a delight.” 


Since Dr. Hill’s retirement, West 
Texas State has a new president, 
James Cornette. He and Dr. Boger 
feel the potential for the Center has 
not yet been touched. “As the town 
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and the region continue to grow,” 
Dr. Cornette says, “the Center will 
grow with them.” 

The Center points up an emerg- 
ing American philosophy of edu- 
cation. No longer is it felt that en- 
lightenment should be given in one 
dose and only to the young. With 
more complex living the feeling 
has grown that education, especial- 
ly college, does not have to con- 
tinue in uninterrupted years after 
high school. It may be broken by 
military service, homemaking and 
family rearing, or business. It is 
perfectly all right to wait three 
years, four years, half a lifetime to 
go back to college. 

Programs built around this con- 
viction had been offered in thickly 
populated regions. It remained for 
the Amarillo Center to strike out 
and bring adult education to a 
sparsely settled land. The people 
of the Panhandle are naturals for 
such a project, for they are pioneers 
by birth, inheritance, and _ tradi- 
tion. So new is the country that 
the present can reach out and 
touch the hands of the living past. 
Some of the people who helped 
tame its far reaches are still around. 


And the pioneer angle is con- 
tinuing. West Texas State is op- 
erating on a 14-hour class schedule, 
a plan many colleges may have to 
embrace in another 10 years. 


Just when the Center enrolment 
got so large the building could not 
hold it, help came. An expressway 
between Amarillo and Canyon, to 
be completed in about three years, 
will extend the perimeter of Am- 
.arillo to the parent college. The 
night program will be moved to 
Canyon, where library and labora- 
tory facilities are available. 

So the Amarillo Center of West 
Texas State College, started in a 
home, will be brought to the 
campus. This, too, is in the Pan- 
handle tradition. In the early days, 
Texans lived so far apart that it 
was impossible to have a central 
school. Mothers taught in their 
own dugouts; ranchers brought in 
private governesses. As soon as the 
population justified, schools were 
established. 

The circle is complete. The Pan- 
handle of Texas has once more met 
its needs according to its resources. 
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Tere are many teaching op- 
portunities available in other 
lands. Inquiries regarding quali- 
fications and applications, which 
should be made six months to 
one year in advance of the ex- 
pected appointment date, may 
be sent to the following sources: 

U.S. Government Programs— 
For teacher-exchange in nation- 
al and American-sponsored ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
abroad: Division of Internation- 
al Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25. 

For university lecturing and 
advanced research: Conference 
Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. N.W., Washington 25. 

For specialists, to Germany 
and Finland: International Edu- 
cational Exchange, Department 
of State, Washington 25. 

For teachers of English, direc- 
tors of courses, and administra- 
tors, to Latin America, Burma, 
Iran, Turkey, and Thailand: Bi- 
National Centers Branch, In- 
formational Center Services, 
United States Information Agen- 
cy, Washington 25. 

For elementary-school, voca- 
tional-school, and _teacher-pre- 
paring educators: U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25. 

For teacher education: Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, 
International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 815 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington 25. 

U.S. Dependcnt-Area Schools 
—For elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers for army person- 
nel dependents’ schools in Aus- 
tria, France, Germany, Japan, 
and Okinawa: Office of Civilian 
Personnel, Overseas Affairs Divi- 
sion, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25. 

For elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers and adminis- 
trators for Air Force schools in 


Europe, Africa, the Far East, 
Azores, and Newfoundland: De- 
partment of the Air Force, 812 
Old Post Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25. 

For Naval establishments: Of- 
fice of the Comptroller of Navy, 
Department of the Navy, Penta- 
gon Building, Washington 25. 

U.S. Territories and Posses- 
sions — For Alaskan public 
schools: Territorial Commission- 
er of Education, Juneau, Alaska. 

For Alaskan schools for Indi- 
ans, Aleuts, and Eskimos: Gene- 
ral Superintendent, Alaska Na- 
tive Service, Juneau, Alaska. 

For Alaskan city schools: The 
superintendent of schools in care 
of the specific city. 

For Canal Zone: Chief of Of- 
fice, Panama Canal Company, 
411 10th St. N.W., Washington 
25. 

For Guam: Director of Person- 
nel, Government of Guam, 
Agana, Guam, Mariana Islands. 

For Hawaii: Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Territory 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

For Samoa: Director of Per- 
sonnel, Government of Samoa, 
Navy No. 128, F.P.O., San Fran- 
cisco. 

For Virgin Islands: Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

United Nations — For teacher 
administrators: Liaison Office, 
Room 2201, Unesco Technical 
Assistance Program, United Na- 
tions Building, 42nd St. and Ist 
Ave., New York 17. 

For university lecturers: Ex- 
change of Persons Service, 
Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 
16, France. 

For teachers of the handicap- 
ped: Personnel Office, UNICEF, 
UN Building, 42nd St. and Ist 
Ave., New York 17. 

For teachers of nursing: Per- 
sonnel Office, World Health Or- 
ganization, 1501 New Hamp- 
shire Ave. N.W., Washington 6. 

—NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 





HE was small for a 12-year-old, 

with a heart-shaped face, iong 
dark hair, and big brown eyes that 
sparkled with anticipation as she 
handed me the note. 

“Mum said she’d like you to 
come for tea any time, but she sug- 
gested several dates,” she ventured 
shyly, and then watched fearfully 
while I consulted my calendar. It 
took a bit of maneuvering, but this 
was an engagement that had to be 
managed. 


I tHoucurt back to the first time 
I had seen Doreen. I'd liked her im- 
mediately. She was sitting on the 
edge of her seat, her eyes glowing, 
while 40 teenage girls buffeted me 
with eager questions springing from 
their film-fed misinformation about 
the United States. “Do you know 
any gangsters?” “Are many of your 
friends millionaires?” “Do Amer- 
ican women do any housework?” 
“Why are your teenagers so im- 
moral?” 

I had been dismayed at the pros- 
pect of attempting in one year as 
an exchange teacher to erase from 
the minds of these London girls the 
picture of American life already 
painted for them in harsh, false col- 
ors by the films for which they 
queued up with bobby-sox enthusi- 
asm. How could I help them under- 
stand that they had heard of only 
the extremes of our society because 
our great middle class is not con- 
sidered exciting or newsworthy? 

Doreen stayed after class that first 
day and asked, in a voice hushed 
with surprise at her own daring, 


Mrs. Franklin, who writes of her ex- 
perience as an exchange teacher in 
London, teaches English in the Binford 
Junior High School in Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Doreen 


remembered 
that I 
liked 


“Please, ma’am, have you ever seen 
a real live cowboy?” 

Every value that had been topsy- 
turvy a moment before righted it- 
self in the joy of her childish in- 
nocence, and I knew that I could 
answer their questions and I could 
try to show them by personal ex- 
ample what we so proudly call the 
American way of life. 


One day I took copies of our 
newspapers to school and distrib- 
uted them, one to each girl—the 
first American newspapers they’d 
ever seen. Their consensus, firmly 
voiced, was “They're too big!” but 
they were enthralled by the “ad- 
verts.” Our prices were completely 
disproportionate, but the ads pic- 
turing fresh foods and garden 
equipment, sewing materials, mops, 
and brooms were tangible refuta- 
tion of their concepts of work-free 
American family life. 

Another day I took pictures and 
articles depicting daily life in an 
institution in my city for orphans 
and boys from broken homes. Some 
pictures showed the cheerful teen- 
agers making their beds, washing 
dishes, helping to prepare meals, 
and working in the vegetable gar- 
den. Other pictures followed the 
boys into later life, showing how 
many had become substantial suc- 
cessful citizens. 

This was the stuff of which the 
American dream was made, and it 
was most satisfying to Doreen and 
her contemporaries to learn that 
the ladder to success could still be 
scaled from the lowest rung. 

Whether I was reading from 
American poetry and prose, express- 
ing my appreciation of our English 
heritage, or teaching a routine les- 
son, I tried to make my voice, my 


MARY / 


smile, my manners the best that I 
could produce, and I was greeted 
with puzzled comments: “You don’t 
talk like an American!” “You don’t 
act like an American!” 

How we have failed to sell our- 
selves! —The world’s glorified ad- 
vertisers and super-salesmen, we 
haven’t been able to convince other 
nations of our innate courtesy, de- 
cency, and humility, and of our 
sincere belief in the American phil- 
osophy. 


Surety, I thought, my girls and 
boys back home can do a better job 
on this than their elders. And so I 
started correspondence between ap- 
proximately 100 pairs of pen-pals. 

I knew at the beginning of class 
one day that Doreen had received 
her first letter; I was afraid she’d 
pop before the period ended and 
she thrust her treasured note into 
my hand. “Please, ma’am, wouldn’t 
you like to read what Jackie wrote 
to me?” And there, pictured for her 
on those pages, was the sort of 
American life she had just begun 
to glimpse thru my efforts. 

The English pen-pals learned 
that our girls and boys have home- 
work, sometimes lots of it; that they 
have regular household chores; that 
some of them have jobs outside of 
school; that they go to Sunday 
School; and that they and their 
families go on outings together. 
The sweetness, the generosity, the 
naturalness of our children came 
alive in every word of these letters. 

Each English pen-pal converted 
her family, and soon several Eng- 
lish mothers who had been deeply 
impressed by the evidences of Amer- 
ican family affection were carrying 
on an older-generation correspond- 
ence. 
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I shared all of my experiences, 
too. After each of my weekend ex- 
cursions in England I’d ask whether 
they’d like to hear about it. “Oh, 
please, madam,” they'd whisper, 
and clap in anticipation. Thru my 
own infectious pleasure they found 
a vicarious thrill that lifted them 
out of their everyday routine. Even 
the informality of my accounts was 
a new experience and a revelation 
of the comradeship that exists be- 
tween students. and teachers in 
America. 


Burt to get back to Doreen’s in- 
vitation to tea... . On the day that 
I first mentioned visiting pupils’ 
homes in America, I knew that 
Doreen was going to invite me to 
visit hers. I could tell it by the an- 
ticipatory gleam in her eyes. It was 
a totally new idea for the girls and 
one that would require a little fam- 
ily assimilation, but I could sense 
that all of them were thrilled with 
the thought, and I felt sure of being 
invited. 

What form the invitation would 
take, I didn’t know, but Doreen’s 
little note to come to tea was typi- 
cally British, and I accepted eagerly. 

We started out in the afternoon 
sunshine, Doreen in her navy blue 
uniform and beret, eyes bright with 
excitement and feet dancing with 
delight, and I in my best wool suit. 
A brief ride on the bus led us to 
one of a seemingly endless row of 
dingy attached houses, all monot- 
onously alike. 

The parlor was dark and cramped, 
with stiff furniture, upholstered in 
horsehair braid. We tarried only 
long enough for introductions, then 
went to. the dining room for tea. 
When I walked in the door, I real- 
ized that Doreen had probably re- 
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membered every word I had uttered 
during the entire year. There on 
the service table were fresh fruit 
and a luscious big salad, just the 
kind I had said Americans like— 
extravagant hospitality! 

When the mother served my tea, 
carefully omitting the milk and self- 
consciously proffering me some 
sliced lemon, she remarked with 
housewifely worry, “I do hope I’ve 
cut it right.” They had never had 
lemon with their tea and had got it 
for me because, months before, I 
had made a casual remark in school 
about liking it. Every act, every 
word of the mother showed what 
an ambassador of goodwill Doreen 
had been. 

Her father, a borough councillor, 
quoted many comments I had made 
to Doreen’s class about the Amer- 
ican political situation. 

“You've given us quite a different 
idea of America,” he said. “Doreen 
tells us we shouldn’t be guided en- 


tirely by the flicks and the papers. 
We used to think that all of you 
had it too easy, and we couldn’t 
help being envious. Now, of course, 
we know better.” 


T urvout the year I tried to get 
many people to “know better,” 
to see that we were not all to be 
judged with either contempt or 
envy. I was fighting powerful prop- 
aganda, the more insidious because 
much of it is unwittingly dissem- 
inated by our own people. 

But always I was encouraged by 
the full flower of Doreen’s under- 
standing of us, remembering her 
first tentative groping for the truth 
when, early in the year, she wrote: 
“I think that America is like some- 
thing out of a storybook where all 
people live in fine houses and wear 
rich clothes—but I don’t see how it 
can really be that good, because 
somebody has to empty the dust- 
bins and sweep the chimneys.” + + 


The Truth About America... 


Tue sale of inexpensive books is 
one means by which enemies of 
freedom are spreading their false 
philosophy thruout the world. Now 
you can help combat this anti- 
American propaganda. A program 
has been developed, thru the coop- 
eration of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency and CARE, to send 
books that reflect our democratic 
way of life to friends and potential 
friends abroad. 

Individuals, groups, or organiza- 
tions may send a portable library 
of 99 paperbound books, called “An 
American Bookshelf,” on a person- 
alized basis to designated libraries, 
schools, affiliates, or individuals. Or 
if the donor does not designate a re- 


cipient, CARE will place the libraries 
in institutions where they will be of 
the most value. 

CARE has assumed the responsi- 
bility for purchasing, packing, and 
delivering the libraries. Thru CARE’s 
worldwide facilities, and with the 
cooperation of leading publishers, 
each bookshelf will be delivered 
overseas for only $30. Care will also 
welcome smaller donations toward 
a bookshelf. 

Your government endorses this 
project, and CARE urges you to sup- 
port it. 

If your local association is inter- 
ested in participating in this pro- 
gram, write to CARE, 660 First Ave- 
nue, New York 16. ## 
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and TEACHER WELFARE... 


SK abdretes 


y gw known worldwide for its 
“professional” contributions, 
the NEA also has a proud record 
for improving the status of teach- 
ers, especially as to salaries. 

According to the Philadelphia 
Press, at the first meeting of NEA 
in 1857, T. W. Valentine “hauled 
over the coals” one county that 
paid its superintendent only $300 
per year. In 1863, in his presiden- 
tial address, John D. Philbrick in- 
sisted that “the situation of the 
teacher must be made desirable, 
by adequate compensation.” 

The Association’s first commit- 
tee on salaries was appointed in 
1884 by President Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, who had thrilled his conven- 
tion audience by an eloquent plea 
for higher salaries. 

The next peak of effort was the 
1905 report on salaries. It was a 
document of 466 pages, giving in 
detail the salaries in 467 cities of 
more than 8000 in population (bet- 
ter than an 85% response) . Infor- 
mation was obtained from repre- 
sentative rural school districts in 23 
states. Classroom teachers averaged 
$661 in city elementary schools; 
high-school teachers, $1046. Rural 
teachers averaged from about $200 
for 20 weeks of teaching to $700 for 
40-week terms. 

Commenting on the 1905 study, 
a statistician of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor stated: “In a majority of 
cities the minimum salary for regu- 
lar teachers in their first year is 
below a fair living standard and 
therefore too low to attract to the 
profession the best material. .. . 
The increases are, as a rule, too 
small, too slow, and continued for 
too short a period... .” 

In 1913, 1914, 1918, 1919, and 
1923 committees of the Association 
continued to hammer on salaries, 
salary schedules, cost of living, and 
the tangible rewards of teaching as 
compared with incomes in other 
occupations. These early reports are 
surprisingly complete, the statisti- 
cal presentations effective, and the 
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conclusions overpowering. Minutes 
of discussions and official resolu- 
tions showed the profession gradu- 
ally presenting united purposes, 
fortified by facts. 

The 1923 survey of salaries and 
salary schedules was tabulated by 
the new Research Division (estab- 
lished in 1922). The study was the 
beginning of the biennial salary 
surveys that have continued up to 
the present. In 1954-55 the division 
presented the basic facts of the 
seventeenth survey (April 1955, 
Research Bulletin). For nearly 30 
years the details of salaries paid in 
individual communities have been 
published in Special Salary Tabula- 
tions. 

Between the regular surveys, re- 
ports have been made of salary- 
schedule trends. Analyses of phases 
of salary practices (e.g., extra pay 
for extra duties and minimum sal- 
ary laws) have been issued. No 
other profession has such a con- 
tinuous body of facts, so widely dis- 
seminated among its members. 


Tue NEA’s activities have not 
been confined to published reports. 
For decades, the discussions at an- 
nual conventions not only aroused 
high interest among teachers but 
attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic as well. Materials based on 
studies have been widely used by 
state and local education associa- 
tions for study conferences. Many 
publications have been sent to 
members of boards of education. 
Policy statements have been drafted 
and widely distributed. At the NEA 
convention in 1955 the resolutions 
called for a minimum salary of 
$4200, leading, in time, to a maxi- 
mum of $9500. This statement con- 
tinues the series of salary goals 
which began in 1940 with the Asso- 
ciation’s “visionary” minimum pro- 
posal of $2400. 


Thousands of committees of 


First in a series on “NEA and Teacher 
Welfare.” Next month: NEA’s efforts 
in behalf of teacher tenure. 


teachers and administrators have 
obtained packets of materials. In 
some cases, these included special 
tabulations of salaries paid in com- 
parable communities. 


No one would claim that the 
NEA’s efforts have been the only 
factor making for salary improve- 
ment, but it is clear that the system- 
atic statistics of the NEA have been 
a potent influence. Many have 
written, “We got the new salary 
schedule; we couldn’t have done it 
without the NEA facts.” 

Despite substantial gains in all 
parts of the nation, the Association 
is not satisfied. Twelve out of every 
100 classroom teachers in public- 
school systems were paid less than 
$2500 for the school year 1954-55; 
only 22 in 100 were paid $4500 or 
more. The estimated average sal- 
ary of classroom teachers was $3816 
in 1954-55. When the salaries of 
principals and supervisors were in- 
cluded, it raised the average only to 
$3932. Salaries of school administra- 
tors have not kept pace with sala- 
ries in business and industry. 

The chart shows the low base 
upon which the increases of the 
past 15 years have been made. Even 
with a slight gain in purchasing 
power the average is still too low. 


Tne interest of the NEA in sal- 
aries is not primarily a selfish one. 
Relatively low salaries for teach- 
ing is one reason for the current 
shortage of qualified teachers. Many 
competent teachers leave the pro- 
fession each year for higher-paying 
jobs in other types of employment. 
Many capable young people re- 
fuse to prepare for teaching because 
of its unfavorable position. 

These conditions are not only 
destructive to the profession, but 
they deprive American children 
of the quality of education which 
is rightfully theirs. Under these 
conditions, no vital profession 
could be complacent. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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In Chattanooga ... 


Tue NEA’s Research Division 
and its other units have always 
been responsive to our calls for 
help in our efforts to raise Chatta- 
nooga teachers’ salaries. 

Fourteen years ago salaries here 
were at rock bottom—$60 to $80 
monthly for beginning teachers and 
little more for those with long ex- 
perience. Today we still have far 
to go, but with teamwork—na- 
tional, state, and local—our school 
budget has increased 425%, and 
there is another increase in sight. 

In those early days we had no re- 
search staff, so we called on the 
NEA not only for nationwide re- 
search studies but for personalized 
service. The lights have burned in 
the NEA building at midnight to 
answer our distress calls. We ap- 
preciate this quality of service that 
produces facts for the guidance of 
all. We are proud of the leadership 
of our organized profession. 

The NEA is our home office as 
we seek to advance teacher welfare. 
We appreciate all the campaigns to 


elevate educational standards. We 
know that writers for national mag- 
azines have leaned on the NEA for 
facts and illustrations. 

Our substitute teachers got a lift 
when a local paper carried the 
NEA release, “Supply Teachers 
Have Tough Going.” Our proposed 
budget followed up by requesting 
more funds for substitutes. 

We have used articles in profes- 
sional magazines on salary trends 
and outstanding salary schedules. 
The Educational Research Service 
(American Association of School 
Administrators and Research Divi- 
sion) supplies our needs for techni- 
cal materials, but we also like to 
see attractive treatment given NEA 
data by popular magazines. 

The NEA has strengthened our 
efforts to guide competent young 
people into teaching. NEA films 
help citizens to realize they must 
be willing to pay for good teaching. 

Yes, we lean on the NEA for 
many kinds of help, knowing there 
is quality and strength in the sup- 
port we get. 

—LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


In Denver... 


Tue National Education Associ- 
ation has been a principal and a 
continuing source of accurate and 
timely information on salaries of 
teachers. We rely upon the Re- 
search Division of the Association 
for facts that are needed periodi- 
cally when we compare Denver 
salaries with those paid in other 
communities. Comparative data 
have a marked effect upon boards 
of education and upon the public. 

Also important has been the 
Association’s emphasis upon teach- 
ing as a profession and upon the 
necessity of teachers’ being paid 
professional salaries. Other goals, 
such as adequate support of public 
education, have been suggested by 
the NEA too. 

This combination of information 
and goals has been most helpful 
to me in discharging my responsi- 
bilities. It has been invaluable to 
all of us—laymen and teachers—as 
we have worked together. 

—KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER, St- 
perintendent of schools. 


WHAT WE WERE PAID—WHAT WE COULD BUY, 1924-1954 


This chart shows the low base upon which the sclary increases of the past 15 yeors have 
been mode. The average salary in teaching remains tragically low. 

Between 1974 and 1954 there was o substantial increase in the overage salary expressed 
in dollars of current value. When purchasing power is calculated in dollors of 1935-1939 
valve it will be seen that the increase has been small for the 30-year period. 

Prier to 1939 public-school teachers were not required to pay federal income taxes. 
Since 1939 the rise in prices and the addition of the federal tax have cancelled much of 
the apparent increase in average salary. 


Average 


salory hos been calculated for the calender yeor rather than the school year 


for the instructional staf (clessroom teachers, principals, ond supervisors). 
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Married teacher, 
spoute, and one child 
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Single person, no 
dependents 





A CALL TO GREATNESS ... 


N THE year ahead, the American 
I people must make up their 
minds whether in fact and in truth 
they believe in education of a high 
quality for every child. In this year 
of decision, American teachers must 
take a stand, must resolutely adhere 
to their faith in the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching. If we fail to do 
that, the tide of temporizing, of 
seeking the cheap form rather than 
the solid substance of education— 
the tide of bargain-shopping in 
education—will engulf us. 

You recall the verse in the Bible, 
“If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to 
the battle?” It is with these words 
in mind that I summon American 
teachers to “A Call to Greatness” at 
four specific points. 


Our first obligation is to find 
ways to get and keep enough good 
teachers. This nation cannot con- 
tinue to accumulate an annual 
deficit of 50,000 qualified teachers. 
It cannot continue to lose 40% of 
the college graduates we prepare 
for teaching each year to other oc- 
cupations without inviting disaster. 

We know some of the obstacles 
that stand in the way of solving 
this problem, and in the full knowl- 
edge of these obstacles, I propose 
that the profession take a searching 
look at its obligation to replenish 
itself. 

We must not forget that the key 
to solving the shortages of man- 
power in all scientific, technical, 
and professional fields is an ade- 
quate corps of qualified teachers. 
The teaching profession must as- 
sume its responsibility for recruit- 
ing capable young people for teach- 
ing in order that our manpower 
needs for all these areas can be 
met. 

A selective recruitment campaign 
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the school year 1954-55. This article is 
a condensation of her presidential ad- 
dress given at the Chicago convention. 
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sponsored by professional and lay 
citizens should be conducted in 
every community. The goal should 
be to attract into teacher prepara- 
tion, from the upper 50% of high- 
school graduating classes, the num- 
ber of young people equal to the 
number of recruits required each 
year by that local school system. 
We shall be derelict in our duty if 
we fail to respond to this challenge. 


“A Call to Greatness” comes in 
a second obligation we face as a 
profession: To find the means by 
which this Association shall answer 
the pressures, confusion, and abso- 
lutism affecting education today. 

The most shocking memory | 
have of this year as NEA president 
is the full discovery of the lack of 
understanding—in many instances 
of plain ignorance—of what the 
NEA stands for and is trying to do. 

I found laymen with the concept 
—at least professing to believe—that 
the NEA has ambitions to dominate 
education at all levels. They accuse 
the Association of trying to dictate 
the curriculums for the schools. 


I+ was an unprecedented _histori- 
cal coincidence that brought to- 
gether the flames of war across the 
world, the atom’s unlocking, and 
the emergence of aggressive com- 
munism that created dangers—at 
first not fully realized—of insid- 
iously organized disloyalty. This co- 
incidence of crises induced the fever 
of fear, and there were unfortu- 
nately those among us who insisted 
on treating this fever in medieval 
manner by applying leeches to the 
bloodstream of freedom itself. Pub- 
lic servants, particularly teachers, 
were regrettably the victims of these 
frightened attacks of scared people. 

But the fever is now subsiding. 
We know about the precautions 
which are necessary against organ- 
ized disloyalty, and we have also 


They even profess to believe that 
the NEA determines the selection 
of textbooks in this nation. This 
concept is, of course, absurd. 

How shall we bring home to the 
American people the tragic threat 
of those who unwittingly would 
destroy the great free professional 
associations of teachers? How shall 
we make clear to them that or- 
ganized teachers must never be 
affiliated with any one segment of 
our society but must remain free 
and untrammeled? Education itself 
remains free only where there is an 
unaffiliated, voluntary association 
of teachers whose one concern is 
the welfare of all children. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
educators do not seek to avoid 
criticisms of themselves or of the 
schools. We are concerned only that 
criticism deal with facts, not fiction; 
that it be sincere, not sensational; 
that it be offered for a constructive 
purpose, not to impair or destroy. 

However, we should not be too 
surprised that laymen are confused 
and seek absolutes in education, 
since educators differ and at times 


experienced the excesses of over- 
caution which are both unnecessary 
and dangerous. 

This battle for freedom, of course, 
is not over—as freedom’s battles 
are never over. But it is very im- 
portant, I think, that teachers real- 
ize that America’s confidence in 
itself is coming back after our un- 
pleasant nightmare—and that we in- 
sist no less strongly than before that 
the teacher’s job is to teach the way 
of inquiry, to prepare each genera- 
tion to meet its new problems, to 
improve its new opportunities, to 
explore civilization’s always new 
horizons, to open minds and not to 
close them. 

—ADLAI STEVENSON, at the Chicago 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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WAURINE WALKER 


bicker over how our job is to be 
done. Perhaps the greatest confu- 
sion in the public mind arises from 
the current squabbles among var- 
ious factions in higher education 
over the so-called liberal-arts and 
methodology viewpoints. 

When faced with such a serious 
shortage of teachers, we cannot 
afford to have energy thus dissi- 
pated by people who ought to be 


cooperative in preparing teachers. 


Tracuers are engaged in public 
business and they have a public as 
well as a professional responsibility 
to speak out for the needs of all 
children. We must work for the 
sympathetic, informed, and active 
partnership of lay and professional 
people across this nation. How can 
we accomplish this? I should like to 
suggest three means. 

Because I have found literally 
thousands of teachers and laymen 
to whom the NEA is only a name, 
I would suggest first that the NEA 
expand its field-staff services and 
its lay relations so that their im- 
pact—the personal touch—both with 
teachers and lay groups is felt in 
every state. We should employ here 
the very highest caliber of people 
that can be had, whatever the cost. 

Next, I suggest that we expand 
our press, radio, and television serv- 
ices. We must find the means to sus- 
tain continuing programs on radio 
and television, dedicated to the 
proposition that education—free, 
universal education—is the dynamo 
of freedom. 

Last, with regard to the squabbles 
among the academicians and the 
educationalists, I suggest that the 
sensible thing is to bring the groups 
together to analyze their differences 
and to bring their combined knowIl- 
edge to bear upon the urgent prob- 
lem of preparing teachers for our 
40 million children. 


A tHirp summons involved in 
“A Call to Greatness” is: To find 
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the way by which education can 
bring about a rebirth of freedom. 

A free nation of which a free 
mind is the foundation is a greater 
threat to Communism than any 
bomb which has been or can be 
devised. America has been built by 
men and women free and able to 
think in new and uncommon terms. 
To this we owe the rapidity of our 
development. To keep our nation 
great, we must maintain-that free- 
dom of mind which enables us to 
reach out for new ideas, new proc- 
esses, and new goals. 

Our schools must encourage orig- 
inal thinking. A school must be a 
place where all ideas, all doctrines, 
all beliefs are examined in the full 
light of truth. ‘ 

Teachers must develop in young 
men and women that independence 
of mind which will make them un- 
common leaders thruout their life- 
time. The dynamic quality of our 
society is dependent upon the free- 
enterprise system at work in the 
realm of ideas. 


**CHICAGO SUN TIMES’ 


As teachers seek to instil the prin- 
ciples of freedom in this generation 
of children, we are faced with dis- 
turbing situations. Controversial 
issues that would stimulate think- 
ing are taboo in many classrooms. 
Teachers are accused of disloyalty 
by faceless informers. Words are 
taken out of context to indicate 
subversive teaching. 

A nation that forces conformity 
upon its teachers cannot hope for 
its schools to produce freedom- 
loving individuals who can think 
for themselves. Today as never be- 
fore we must have teachers who can 
help pupils to differentiate between 
facts, opinions, prejudice, and prop- 
aganda, who can show pupils how 
to arrive at conclusions that are 
based upon evidence and reason. 


A sour half of the world’s popula- 
tion today is committed neither to 
communism nor to democracy. The 
world’s uncommitted people are in 
a stage of great social and political 
ferment. Their unrest stems from 





the knowledge that the peoples of 
the Western World have been able 
to take technology, science, and 
education and make of their coun- 
tries a new heaven and a new earth. 
They yearn for similar progress. 
Here is half a world to be won 
by the system which can help these 
backward people lift themselves to 
a more decent, more humane stand- 
ard of living. The key to that is the 
education of their people, and the 
country which has the foresight to 
educate the future leaders of these 
countries may win their devotion. 


Last fall I heard a high govern- 
ment official propose a plan for 
searching out and educating young 
people from these uncommitted 
countries in the ways of democracy, 
technology, and freedom. “Be- 
cause,” the speaker said, “these 
vouths will be the people who will 
be the rulers of those countries.” 

“We have evidence,” he con- 
tinued, “that thousands of them are 
already being taken behind the 
Iron Curtain to be educated. We 
could finance such a program by 
the Defense Department’s giving up 
from its budget one projected in- 
strument of warfare for a year. For 
instance, we might forego construc- 
tion of one destroyer, and thus con- 
tribute $54 million in one year to 
this program. I have no doubt that 
$54 million spent in this manner 
will be worth many destroyers in 
terms of the defense of this nation.” 

Teachers are on the front lines 
in this worldwide cold war. Our 
role in ultimate victory is to de- 
velop our ideology of freedom and 
democracy to such an extent that it 
will permeate and dominate the 
character, action, and lives of our 
own people and become a leaven- 
ing influence thruout the world. 


“A Call to Greatness” includes 
a fourth challenge: To find the 
ways to renew the dedication of the 
teaching profession to the proposi- 
tion that there are extraordinary 
powers in ordinary people. In short, 
to reassert with irrepressible force 
and candor, our unrestricted, un- 
abashed devotion to the ideal of 
education for all. : 

Already faced with the prospec 
of 40 millions seeking enrolment in 
elementary and secondary schools 
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and an additional 4-6 million seek- 
ing admission to our colleges in the 
next decade, there are those in 
America who are seeking ways of 
closing the doors of opportunity to 
what someone has dubbed “the 
hordes of barbarians.” They would 
have us forget America’s firm con- 
viction that the birthright of every 
child is the equal start, and that 
an equal start can be assured only 
by an equal chance to develop 
whatever talents he may possess. 

There are those in America who 
would prefer to turn society’s atten- 
tion and resources upon educating 
only a chosen few, the socially or 
intellectually élite. They would be 
willing to crowd so many children 
into a classroom that mass educa- 
tion would become only the sur- 
vival education of the few. 

A number of arguments might 
be used to persuade the American 
people that we do not have the 
resources, cannot afford to build 
the classrooms, cannot enlist, edu- 
cate, and pay the teachers needed 
by our 40 million boys and girls. 


Tue answer to any such argu- 
ments is to recall the great lift of 
spirit that came to the world with 
the announcement of the success of 
the Salk vaccine. Who gave this 


I WOULD present eleven interre- 
lated conditions as necessary if our 
country and the world are to enjoy 
a long continuing journey on the 
path of peace. 

1. A secure method, assured by 
inspection, must be found to end 
the competitive buildup of greater 
and greater armaments. 

2. Restraint and patience must 
be practiced by every nation, es- 
pecially the most powerful. 

3. No nation shall attempt to 
take selfish advantage of the desire 
of another nation to avoid war. 

4. The United States must main- 
tain adequate strength for its own 
defense and to help, deter aggres- 
sion by any other nation. 

5. All peoples should have and 
know opportunities to advance 
their standards of living under con- 
ditions of peace, including peace- 
ful civilian uses of atomic energy. 

6. The economy of the United 


miracle to society? Was he some 
extraordinary genius, marked as 
such from birth? No, he was just 
one ordinary boy from an immi- 
grant family living in New York’s 
teeming East Side. Was he a prod- 
uct of a highly selective, élite seg- 
ment of education? No, he was a 
product of the American system of 
education—public elementary, pub- 
lic high school, public college, and 
then a private medical school. 

When his father was asked by a 
reporter if there was anything ex- 
traordinary about young Salk as a 
boy, the father replied, “No, noth- 
ing unusual. He simply had the 
chance at schooling which I did not 
have in the old country.” 

We have a saying that gold is 
where you find it. So it is in human 
society; talent is where you find it, 
and you best find it thru a system 
of free, universal education that 
is concerned with discovering the 
abilities of each child. 

Teachers must be dedicated to 
the purpose of releasing the power 
within the life of every child. This 
is imperative, for America’s main 
power is an educated manpower. 
There must be no uncertainty in 
our minds concerning the impor- 
tance of education in our national 


life. #+ + 


States must be kept sound and 
strong with ever-better conditions 
of living for our people. 

7. We must be true to our ideals 
of individual dignity, human lib- 
erty, and spiritual values under 
God. 

8. The exchange of knowledge 
and of goods, and the understand- 
ing of cultures, between the peoples 
of the world, must expand. 

9. The United Nations should be 
supported to an increased degree 
in its second decade. 

10. The spirit of cooperation be- 
tween countries, of helping others 
for mutual benefit, should spread. 

11. Peaceful methods. . . such as 
direct negotiation and mediation 
shall take the place of ultimatums, 
threats of war, and the terrible 
eventuality of war itself. 

—HAROLD E. STASSEN, special as- 
sistant to the President, at NEA 
convention in Chicago. 
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EDUCATION AND Aer 0 N 


NE can no longer be accused of 

being hysterical, unduly dra- 
matic, or inflammatory when he 
says that American education today 
faces problems more serious than at 
any time in our history. 

The most obvious justification 
for this statement is the growing 
shortage of teachers and school 
houses. But there is a host of other 
problems—the organization and ad- 
ministration of schools, content of 
instruction, method of teaching, 
provision for exceptional children, 
and expanded library service in 
rural areas, for example. 

These problems are getting worse 
rather than better. Paradoxically, 
informed citizens agree that our in- 
dividual well-being, our prosperity 
as a people, and our national 
strength are in large part the re- 
sult of educational opportunities 
made increasingly available. All 
Americans must consider how to 
improve the present situation, but 
the responsibility devolves espe- 
cially upon us, the members of the 
educational fraternity. 


- Wuart can we do to alleviate the 
present difficulties in education? We 
can organize the profession for po- 
litical action. 

Speaking favorably of politics to 
educators is like speaking favor- 
ably of embezzlement to bankers. 
But by political action, I mean non- 
partisan organization for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the position of 
the profession and maintaining a 
high level of efficiency and effective- 
ness within the entire educational 
system. I mean organization in such 
a way as to bring nonpartisan polit- 


Dr. McGrath, former U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, is president of the 
University of Kansas City, Missouri. 
He is also chairman of the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 
This article is a condensation of an 
address given at the NEA convention 
in Chicago. 
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ical pressure on members of the leg- 
islative and executive branches of 
government to support measures 
calculated to improve the status 
and condition of education. 

I do not mean that educators 
should become active in political- 
party machinery (tho I do not un- 
derstand why they should disen- 
franchise themselves when they 
enter the profession). I do not mean 
that administrators should permit 
politicians to intrude in the schools. 
I do not mean that political consid- 
erations should determine appoint- 
ments, curriculum content, or edu- 
cational theory or practice. None 
of these things is a necessary ac- 
companiment of activities to im- 
prove education thru normal demo- 
cratic processes. 

Without organization for politi- 
cal action, education will be contin- 
ually handicapped in competition 
with other groups which have been 
formed for the advancement of 
their own interests. These organ- 
ized groups today represent nearly 
all other occupations, from day 
labor to the medical profession. 

In the Middle Ages economic 
welfare, social status, and the in- 
fluence of a person in his com- 
munity were determined largely by 
membership in a guild. Guildsmen 
often became members of the gov- 
erning bodies in their boroughs 
and controlled the social policies 
of their communities. In a some- 
what less rigid sense, this same type 
of social system exists today. Since 
the educational fraternity has not 
been adequately organized along 
political lines, both individuals and 
the profession have been placed at 
a disadvantage. 


A tuo necessarily interested in 
our own well-being, we have an 
even more urgent concern for the 
children whose education is in our 
hands. 


There is a constant corroding of 
the quality of education in many 
communities today. Lowering of 
standards is not the result of 
changes in the content of instruc- 
tion or method of teaching. Present 
inadequacies in public education 
stem largely from the decreasing 
supply of teachers in relation to the 
present need and from the growing 
shortage of all types of school fa- 
cilities. 

Figures on teacher and school- 
house shortages vary according to 
their source, but no one will dis- 
pute the conservative statement that 
more than 100,000 additional teach- 
ers are needed this fall, and that 
several billion dollars worth of 
construction is needed to provide 
just normal educational facilities. 


ANoTHER result of the profes- 
sion’s failure to organize for polit- 
ical action is the lack of growth in 
staff and financial support of the 
U. S. Office of Education, as com- 
pared with various other branches 
of government. 

Employes of the departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
in 1950 numbered 82,236, 60,772, 
and 6204 respectively; there were 
only 460 staff members in the Office 
of Education. And while that year 
the budgets of these departments 
were $1,311,660,568, $875,463,060, 
and $232,703,288, respectively, that 
of the Office of Education was less 
than $3 million. 

Let me say that I am committed 
to state and local control of schools 
and would be intensely disturbed 
by any effort by the government to 
alter this tradition. However, I be- 
lieve the present plight of Ameri- 
can education is in considerable 
part due to the above-cited weak- 
ness of the federal educational 
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First in a series of Journal articles 
on the NEA and federal legislation. 
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structure. (And when I was com- 
missioner of education I was of the 
same opinion.) 


Tuo various educational groups, 
notably the NEA and the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, have 
supported budget requests of the 
Office of Education, this kind of 
support has been missing from 
other branches of the profession. 

Even the basic statistical infor- 
mation needed for consideration of 
our problems is unavailable in the 
Office of Education. Congress found 
it necessary to pass special legisla- 
tion providing funds to survey 
needs for schoolhouse construction. 

If the Office of Education had 
been adequately supported, special 
legislation would not have been 
required; the facts gathered under 
Title I of Public Law 815 would 
have been available. I cannot see 
how the collection of such informa- 
tion would have impaired local con- 
trol of education in this country. 

If the pressing educational prob- 
lems of our time are to be dealt 
with constructively, the staff and 
program of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation must be expanded to the 
point where information on the 
problems and issues in education 
can be gathered expeditiously and 
continuously. 

Much can be done with the help 
of professional associations such as 
the NEA and with individual re- 
search workers in school systems, 
colleges, and _ universities. The 
school-facilities survey is evidence 
that such cooperative enterprises 
can produce reliable data on the 
basis of which considered judg- 
ments about our educational prob- 
lems can be made. 

If the present budget for the 
internal operation of the Office of 
Education were doubled, and if 
funds were made available by Con- 
gress for the support of research 
activities outside the agency, in two 
or three years citizens would know 
something of the size and the ur- 
gency of our educational problems. 


Unti the educational profession 
is organized for political action, 
this type of leadership in gather- 
ing information cannot be _pro- 
vided. Neither can appropriate 
legislation be passed to correct the 
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principal shortcomings in our pres- 
ent educational system. 

On both state and national levels, 
effective political action will de- 
pend on a close-knit organization 
with an efficient communications 
network. The best legislation re- 
sults from legitimate political pres- 
sures based on informed public 
opinion. Both of these conditions 
can be obtained thru an organiza- 
tion of the kind I have in mind. 

It is true that the profession al- 
ready is organized into hundreds 
of specialized groups. However, 
these frequently have little or no 
connection with one another, and 
at times they create the impression 
that they are opposed in their in- 
terests. In Washington they say 
that one President, told by a group 
of educators that the administra- 
tion was not doing anything for 
education, replied that he had 
never been able to discover what 
the profession wanted him to do. 


It may be many years before the 
entire profession, or even a large 
majority of its members, can be 
organized in support of an overall 
program. In the meantime, a good 
beginning has been made thru the 
Legislative Commission of the 
NEA. 

The NEA now has more than 
600,000 members representing every 
state and territory. Altho the size 
and initiative of state organizations 
vary, the basic structure for carry- 
ing out a legislative program exists 
everywhere. In state teachers organ- 
izations there is machinery for the 
type of nonpartisan political activ- 
ity now so effectively conducted by 
the League of Women Voters. 

Such a program would make full 
use of the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations so that 
information on legislative matters 
could be quickly and easily col- 
lected, then. distributed to state 
and local representatives. Its success 
would depend upon the strength of 
state and local leaders, for the cen- 
tral office would look to them for 
efficient organization of their own 
areas and for speedy distribution of 
news of legislative action. 

Provision would also have to be 
made for the collection of informa- 
tion about attitudes and activities 
in the various communities, so that 





NEA headquarters would be aware 
of the opinions thruout the coun- 
try. 

An educational organization of 
this type should make it possible 
for the profession to be continu- 
ously informed about legislative 
matters and to express itself force- 
fully and directly in Washington. 


In THe interests of advancing the 
status and effectiveness of educa- 
tion in general in the United 
States, I hope that the activities of 
the NEA Legislative Commission 
will be increasingly understood and 
supported by the entire member- 
ship. This body should not, and in 
my judgment will not, interfere 
with local support or control of 
education. 

On the other hand, unless some 
organization like the Legislative 
Commission informs citizens of the 
steps needed to correct present in- 
adequacies, our fine system of pub- 
lic education, which has been the 
envy of other nations, will deterior- 
ate rapidly, and future generations 
will not be prepared for the re- 


sponsibilities of citizenship. 


Tho the type of legislative pro- 
gram we are discussing may benefit 
members of the profession, our 
chief objective will continue to be 
the better education of our chil- 
dren. We do not need to apologize 
for our plans or for the political 
activities we may engage in to real- 
ize our objectives. 


Tue faint-hearted should be re- 
minded of the activities of earlier 
Americans whose names now shine 
from the pages of educational his- 
tory—Horace Mann, James G. 
Carter, Caleb Mills, and Calvin 
Stowe, to name but a few. All were 
moved by a passion for improve- 
ment of education in the United 
States. They had lofty conceptions 
of the work of the teacher and high 
ideals concerning the purposes of 
education in a democracy, but they 
did not hesitate to engage in activi- 
ties of the market place and the 
legislative forum to gain their goals. 

Those who follow in their foot- 
steps, in a determined effort to im- 
prove the status of education for all 
America’s children, will be treated 
with equal dignity and gratitude by 
the pen of history. #+ + 
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DEAR MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


VER since the day you walked 

into my classroom one second 
after Janice lost the mammoth 
grasshopper she had brought “to 
share,” I have wanted to write you 
a letter. 

I had in mind a note explaining 
that we don’t ordinarily use the 
tables and chairs for an obstacle 
course and that we do know the dif- 
ference between “outdoor voices” 
and the decibels of noise acceptable 
in a classroom. I also wanted to 
share with you the thrill I experi- 
enced when Janice, timorous and 
insecure, with whom I had worked 
seven long months, was finally on 
her feet in front of the class to show 
her prize. 

Yes, I wanted to write and ex- 
plain, but I never did—and I'm 
glad, for now I have something 
much more important to say. 


I've known you for 15 years. It 
hasn’t always been the same you— 
your name has changed and you’ve 
been dark and light, tall and short, 
benevolent and dictatorial. But 
you've always been my superin- 
tendent—the person to whom I’ve 
looked for leadership in my profes- 
sion. 

Usually you have fulfilled this 
obligation to me. Only one of you 
has failed me miserably, and one of 
you has been a source of inspiration 
I'll never forget. 

I wonder if you know how far- 
reaching is your influence. As our 
educational leader, your guidance 
makes us teachers competent, in- 
spired, and adequate to fulfil our 
obligation to youth—or leaves us 
disillusioned, insecure, and bitter. 

I am writing you now so you will 
know how necessary you are to our 
growth, adequacy, and_ security 
among members of our profession. 
We need you, Mr. Superintendent, 





Mrs. Hunter has been a teacher, prin- 
cipal, curriculum coordinator, and di- 
rector of research. She is currently en- 
gaged in teacher education for Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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not just to “run” our school district 
and oversee our educational pro- 
grams, but—in the same way our 
boys and girls need their teachers— 
to guide and inspire as well as in- 
struct. 


First of all, Mr. Superintendent, 
we need your confidence in us to 
give us confidence in ourselves. 
Ours is not an easy profession; we 
are seldom free from attack either 
individually or as a group. We are 
human, and doubts assail us. Sup- 
port us with your trust and confi- 
dence, and we’ll be worthy of your 
respect. 

Then, teach us to seek deeper un- 
derstandings, better technics, and 
higher standards by helping us 


‘achieve them, rather than _ con- 


demning our present practice. Make 
us want to produce at a higher and 





No executive can be skilled in 
every technic under his super- 
vision, yet the successful executive 
is able to appraise and to utilize 
the various viewpoints and talents 
under his direction to the end 
that each individual may contrib- 
ute his full measure to the ac- 
complishment of the undertaking. 

The ability to listen to sug- 
gestions of co-workers and, after 
thoughtful consideration, to make 
proper decisions is invaluable to 
any good administrator. The ex- 
ecutive who has the capacity to 
select personnel to whem responsi- 
bility can be delegated with com- 
plete confidence has hurdled the 
first barrier. 


A good executive is concerned 
primarily with accomplishment, 
rather than applause—with solid 
achievement for his organization, 
rather than personal ambitions, 
which may compete with his 
objective. The man at the top 
must be willing to assume respon- 
sibility for his actions—shoulder 
criticism for failures, but never 
allow himself to take all the 
credit for successes. 


—From What Makes a Good 
Executive? by Thomas D. Bailey, 
Florida state superintendent of 
public instruction. 


higher level by letting us taste the 
satisfying intoxicant of growth. 

Help us learn the meaning of a 
democracy and our responsibility as 
members of it by giving us a voice 
in major decisions that affect us. 
We realize that final decisions are 
yours, but we want to be sure that 
you have the facts which only we 
can supply before you make your 
decisions. 

Demonstrate to us the ability to 
evaluate an idea on its own merits, 
rather than measuring it by the per- 
son who conceived it. Make it easy 
for each of us to contribute his best 
thinking to group planning. 

Grant us the privilege of ques- 
tioning your opinion and decisions 
without your assuming we are dis- 
agreeing with you. Feel so secure 
in your own position that you rec- 
ognize our abilities as a comple- 
ment to yours, rather than regard- 
ing us as a threat to you. 

After each of us has contributed 
to a group plan, let us savor the 
satisfaction of responsibility for 
effecting a part of it, no matter how 
small. We expect and need guid- 
ance from you, but let us try our 
own ideas and ways of working and 
be answerable to you for the results. 

Keep us in constant contact with 
research as a resource in solving 
our problems. And use the magic 
of “‘let’s find out” to stimulate our 
professional alertness. Help us 
translate our findings into solutions 
for the problems that confront us. 

And last, know that loyalty and 
respect are earned, not commanded. 
As surely as you are worthy of them, 
they will be extended to you. 


Do you think we're asking a lot, 
Mr. Superintendent? We are, but 
those same sound practices of lead- 
ership are being asked of us each 
day in our .classrooms. 

And so I’m writing this letter, 
Mr. Superintendent. Just as Janice 
needs a teacher to help her grow 
and develop, we need you. Don’t 


fail us! # + 
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ECAUSE of a growing dissatisfac- 
B tion among educators with the 
commonly used methods of report- 
ing, many schools have been mak- 
ing changes in the way they report 
pupil progress to parents. Unfor- 
tunately, these changes often tend 
to be superficial; the form of the 
report is changed, but its purpose 
and philosophy remain much the 
same. 

Before any real progress can 
be achieved, careful consideration 
must be given to the purpose or 
purposes to be served by reporting, 
and the goals of the schools. Log- 
ically, what we evaluate and report 
represents what we think is impor- 
tant. Furthermore, the educational 
factors that teachers are required 
to evaluate and report upon are the 
ones to which they will direct their 
attention and effort in teaching. 


Reports have been used in the 
past to serve a variety of purposes: 
as motivation to academic achieve- 
ment; as a disciplinary device; as 
a help in making decisions concern- 
ing pupil promotions or to assist 
in interschool pupil transfers; as 
a public-relations instrument; and 
as a means of informing parents of 
pupil progress. 

A new concept of the purpose 
of reporting has developed as the 
school curriculum has broadened 
and as a growing emphasis has been 
placed on the relationship of learn- 
ing to living with its implication 
of closer school-community relation- 
ships. 

In line with these changes, many 
modern educators hold the opinion 
that the chief purpose of a report- 
ing plan is this: to make available 
to parents, and also to the teacher, 
that information which will enable 
them to work together most con- 
structively for the best growth of 
the child. 


Dr. McNally is professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 
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Certainly a record of academic 
standing in subjects is insufficient 
for this purpose. Such a report is 
a one-way communication which 
tells the parent very little that will 
enable him to help the child with 
his problems. Furthermore, this 
type of reporting seldom brings 
to the teacher information which 
will help him suit instruction to 
the child’s needs, interests, talents, 
problems, or background. 

A good report should convey in- 
formation about the quality and 
rate of the child’s growth, not only 
in subjectmatter, but also in social 
adjustment and maturity, in emo- 
tional factors, and in physical de- 
velopment and skills. 

It should give some concrete evi- 
dence of the’ level to which the 
child has progressed and should in- 
dicate any respects in which he dif- 
fers significantly from other chil- 
dren of his approximate age. It 
should also give information on any 
outstanding qualities, abilities, in- 
terests, or achievements which the 
teacher has observed in the child. 

Perhaps the greatest sin of omis- 
sion of reports has been their fail- 
ure to give reasons for unsatisfac- 
tory growth or achievement. Only 
when parent and child understand 
the causes back of unsatisfactory 
progress can they take constructive 
steps to bring about improvement. 
Hence, good reporting should be 
diagnostic. 


Tue old report card which gave 
percent marks to a list of subjects 
and a mark for deportment and 
effort is rapidly passing into limbo, 
altho it is by no means a museum 
piece as yet. Most schools today are 
using a report card which gives a 
letter grade (A-B-C-F, E-G-F-P, or 
S-I-U) to a list of subjects on the 
one hand and to a list of character 
traits or work habits (or both) on 
the other. 

Some such cards provide a small 
space for teacher comments. In 





other cases the report cards have 
been formulated as checklists, in 
which the teacher simply checks in 
the appropriate column (headed, 
for example, by “satisfactory prog- 
ress,” “is improving,” “needs much 
improvement”) for each subject. 

While these more recently de- 
vised reports represent a consider- 
able step forward in both practice 
and thinking, they really do not 
serve well the major purpose—that 
of conveying to both parent and 
teacher the information needed to 
help them work together for the 
child’s best development. 

For one thing, they are relatively 
uninformative. While the child and 
parent may think they know what 
the “A” or “C” means, studies indi- 
cate that it is really next to impos- 
sible to know exactly what these 
marks indicate. Does the “A” mean 
that the child has achieved 90% of 
the required standard? Or does it 
show that regardless of the percent 
of achievement, he is among the top 
5% of the class? Or does it mean 
that, whatever his level of achieve- 
ment, he has achieved about as. 
much as can be expected of him? 

Furthermore, all schoolgoers 
know that among teachers there are 
“hard” and “easy” markers, and 
that, in addition, personality fac- 
tors on the part of the teacher or 
student often have an effect on 
marks. 

Letter-grade reports stimulate an 
unhealthy competition among both 
pupils and parents and do little to 
help parents or students know and 
overcome the causes of mediocre or 
poor progress. 

Finally, these reports lay heavy 
emphasis on subject achievement. 
Certainly, the learning of important 
facts and skills to serve valid pur- 
poses is an indispensable part of 
education. But equally important 
are those learnings which will cause 
children to use their facts and 
skills constructively and will enable 
them to establish positive and fruit- 
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ful human relationships in their 
daily living. These latter are rarely 
marked or reported on. 


To overcome the shortcomings 
mentioned above, numbers of 
schools have discarded the usual 
report card and have adopted in- 
stead a letter to parents. This is an 
attempt to tell the parent things 
about the child that cannot be 
properly conveyed by the more con- 
ventional card. 

Such an approach has sometimes 
misfired. Some schools apparently 
adopted the letter-to-parents report 
merely because it was “modern,” 
without considering carefully the 
more significant reasons for doing 
so. Teachers who had not been con- 
sulted in the matter did not as a 
rule understand the purpose and 
possibilities of narrative reports. 

As a result, the narratives fre- 
quently degenerated into a series 
of clichés or—even worse—included 
injudicious, uncomplimentary, and 
acid remarks, which antagonized 
parents. Furthermore, since not all 
teachers can write well, some re- 
ports achieved only negative results. 


W uat, then, is the best way to 
report pupil progress? There is no 
specific solution that will fit all 
schools, but a number, of construc- 
tive suggestions can be derived from 
schools where the problem has had 
serious attention and where dif- 
ferent reporting plans have been 
tried. 

First, there is growing agreement 
that altho committees may be given 
major responsibility, all teachers 
should be involved in any move- 
ment to improve reporting prac- 
tices. 

Parents should also be involved 
in arranging for any change in 
reporting methods. Representative 
parents can be included as working 
members on committees, or ar- 
rangements can be made for par- 
ents to take part in discussing plans 
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and proposals in room meetings 
and PTA gatherings. 

Care should be taken that the 
proposed method of reporting is 
suited to the school community. A 
small, closely knit community will 
be well served by a plan that would 
not be satisfactory for a school 
where many of the patrons live at 
a considerable distance or where— 
as is true in some districts—many 
of the parents speak little cr no 
English. 

Another criterion for a food 
reporting plan is that it should be 
flexible and varied. Different forms 
of reporting—report cards, notes, 
telephone calls, room or grade-level 
meetings of parents, personal con- 
ferences, end-of-year summaries, 
and the like—all are useful, and 
more than one should be utilized 
in any given situation. 


A tuo undoubtedly the personal 
conference is the best method for 
achieving constructive reporting, 
like the narrative report it can be 
good or bad. In planning to use it, 
the staff of the school should de- 
vote some time to determining how 
to make such conferences most help- 
ful to the teacher, the parent, and 
the pupil. 

In laying plans for change, the 


timing of reports has frequently 
been an issue. The trend is toward 
fewer formal reports, with more 
informal reporting between times. 
Many schools which report formal- 
ly two or three times a year desig- 
nate “reporting months” rather 
than “reporting days.” In the course 
of the month the teacher writes to 
or confers with the parents of every 
child in her group. 

Finally, all reporting should be 
positive and constructive. Report- 
ing should be an integral part of 
the educative process, and, as such, 
should help achieve educational ob- 
jectives. It must get away from the 
negative approach typified by a 
cartoon which showed a youngster 
standing beside a man at the prin- 
cipal’s desk and saying, “This, Mr. 
Jones, is my father, who unfortu- 
nately has never been invited here 
to learn of the many. times I have 
behaved perfectly.” 


Waite it is safe to predict that 
your school will not develop a re- 
porting plan so satisfactory that 
none will find fault with it, or that 
will not need modifying sometime 
in the not distant future, the prin- 
ciples set forth above should be 
helpful in improving the present 


plan. #+ + 
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A. Developing Good Living Habits 

6 out of 6 
1. I get enough sleep (8-10 hours each night) so 
that I am rested and refreshed in the morning. 


2. I drink milk every day and eat three good meals 
that include plenty of fruit ard vegetables. 


3. I take a bath or shower frequently. 


4. I am concerned about my personal appearance 
and try to be neat and clean at all times. 


5. I always take reasonable precautions for the safety 
of myself and others. 


6. I have regular dental and medical examinations 
and seek correction of any defects that are found. 


B. Acquiring Skills in Sports and 
Other Recreational Activities 
5 out of 7 
1. I swim well enough to feel safe in, on, or about 
the water. 


2. 1 can play well one or more individual sports 
like archery, bowling, golf, or tennis. I am a good 
player in one or more team sports (softball, soccer, 
volleyball, and the like) and can take part in several 
others. 


3. I am a member of an intramural or a varsity 
team. 


4. I have a hobby that I hope to enjoy the rest of 
my life. 


5. 1 participate regularly thruout the year in some 
vigorous activity outside school hours. 


6. I enjoy a vigorous activity (modern dancing, 
gymnastics and tumbling, wrestling, track and field, 
and the like) that helps to develop my strength, en- 
durance, agility, coordination, and balance. 


7. I dance well enough to enjoy school dances and 
similar social functions. 


tien! Ed Association, 1201 Téth St. N.W., Woshing- 


C. Learning Facts About Sports 

4 out of 6 
1. I enjoy watching and discussing sports because 
I understand the rules, vocabulary, and basic strategy 
of the popular sports. 
2. I know the rules of one or more sports well 
enough to officiate in class or intramural contests. 
3. In each sport I play, I know the proper safety 
precautions to take in order to avoid injuring myself 
and others. 
4. I have learned to recognize and appreciate good 
sports equipment and know how to care for it to 
obtain maximum service. 
5. I know the origin of many popular sports and 
how they have affected the life of my community. 
6. I know about several outstanding sports person- 
alities and their achievements. 


D. Learning and Living the Good- 
Sportsman's Code. 

10 out of 10 
1. I consider athletic opponents and officials to be 
guests of my school and treat them accordingly. 
2. I respect the rights and feelings of those who 
cheer the rival team. 
3. I respect the authority and judgment of the coach. 
4. I respect the property of the school and the au- 
thority of school officials. 
5. I cheer good plays and good sportsmanship 
whether displayed by my school’s team or its op- 
ponents. 
6. I appreciate the responsibility of sports officials 
and accept their decisions. 
7. I maintain self-control at all times during and 
after the game. 
8. I try to be modest in victory and gracious in defeat. 
9. I do what I can to encourage both players and 
spectators to act in the spirit of fair play and sports- 
manship. 
10. I try to observe the code of the good sportsman 
not only on the playing field but wherever I go. 





There 
Ought 
To 

Be 

A 


Po 
Classroom interruptions 


are getting out 
of hand, says 


GEORGE L. YOUNG 


NE of the greatest destroyers of 

teacher morale is the matter of 
classroom interruptions. Take one 
school in which I taught, for in- 
stance. 

When I entered my room at eight 
o'clock one morning, everything 
seemed fine and the day got off 
to a good start. The first bell rang 
at 8:15, and the boys of my home- 
room class started drifting into the 
room. At 8:25, the “tardy bell” 
rang, and I began taking the attend- 
ance, a process involving a du- 
plicate listing of those absent or 
tardy and a separate list of those at- 
tending glee-club rehearsal. 

After that, we proceeded as usual 
to salute the flag, to read a portion 
of the Bible, and to recite the Lord’s 


Mr. Young is a former public-school 
teacher. His story describes a compos- 
ite situation based on conditions in 
several schools. He does not intend to 


(together with possible 
7 ) either as an article or asa 
letter to “Our Readers Write.” 
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Prayer. But just as we started with 
“Our Father .. .” there came a blast 
from the intercom. 

“Attention, please! Attention, 
please! A bus-load of boys has just 
arrived. We are sending them to 
class without admittance _ slips. 
Please admit them without delay.” 

We managed to finish the prayer, 
and I was able to adjust my attend- 
ance list for the boys on the late bus 
before the 8:30 bell rang. 

Having served as_ bookkeeper, 
patriot, minister, and auditor, all 
within five minutes, I caught my 
breath for an instant as my home- 
room class left and my class in eco- 
nomics strolled in. 


Ovr discussion was about stocks 
and bonds, and it entailed buying 
on margin. I was in the midst of 
saying, “So you see, the practice of 
buying on margin is highly specula- 
tive, and it was a tremendous factor 
in the great depres . . . !” when 
suddenly from the doorway a col- 
league asked, “George, may I bor- 
row your typewriter this period?” 

As politely as I could, I replied, 
“I’m sorry, Jim, but I didn’t bring 
it this morning.” 

“Well, I suppose I can get one 
downstairs,” he grumbled, and I 
returned to the lost syllables of the 
word “depression.” I had just 
started my class again when there 
came another blast from the inter- 
com. 

“Attention, please! I have an im- 
portant announcement. The school 
newspaper staff will have a meeting 
at once in Room 32. Instructors 
will please excuse boys for this im- 
portant work immediately.” Grab- 
bing their books, two boys left. 

Some minutes later, three boys 
from glee-club rehearsal came in 
and took their seats noisily. They 
had missed about 80% of the eco- 
nomics period and disrupted the re- 
maining 20% for their classmates. 


Never during the entire fore- 
noon was there a single period 
without some interruption. When 
lunchtime came, I quickly tossed a 
sandwich in the direction of my 
fast-developing ulcers, and settled 
into correcting papers during my 
“free” period, which came next. I 
had just got started when a boy ar- 
rived with a summons from the 





office. I was to take Mr. Williams’ 
class this period, since he was ill. 

Unbelievably, the next period 
went uninterrupted. The interrup- 
ters were apparently out for lunch. 
At 2:10, however, an announcement 
sheet was brought in asking that 
several members of the soccer team 
be released at 2:30. At 2:40, two fel- 
lows who had to go to football prac- 
tice dashed thru my room to deposit 
their books and get coats from their 
lockers. 

After 10 more minutes—merciful- 
ly peaceful—the school day ended 
and I collapsed in my chair. 


I von’t believe the interruptions 
are any greater in this school than 
in some others. And I think that 
in our schools we can and should 
do something about these difficul- 
ties and thus raise teacher morale. 

First, we can move in on that 
expensive gadget, the public-ad- 
dress system, and try to find out 
how it can be used to advantage. 
We can rule that only emergency 
announcements are to be sent over 
this noisy thing, and arrange for 
routine announcements to be mime- 
ographed and sent to each teacher. 
We can arrange a signal system that 
would let the teachers know when 
the office wishes to communicate 
with them, and instal switches in all 
the rooms so that the teachers, as 
well as the office, can cut the inter- 
com on and off. 

We can see that substitute teach- 
ers are hired when needed and that 
free periods are kept free. 

We can set one period apart for 
extracurriculum activities and see 
that they are all scheduled for that 
period. Practice for the various 
sports can be planned for after 
school and players excused only 
for out-of-town games. 

The delicate matter of one teach- 
er’s disturbing another could be 
handled, I believe, by having a 
committee of faculty members 
whose duty it would be to tactfully 
call the attention of offenders to the 
fact that they had been unthink- 
ingly disturbing others. 


Ir onty a few such reforms were 
put into effect in certain schools, 
I believe it would mean a happier 
staff, pleasanter teaching condi- 
tions, and better instruction. # + 
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Project 


Tue Three Rs went patriotic in 
Waco, Texas, last year when local 
teachers helped people from other 
lands prepare for U. S. citizenship. 

Members of the Waco Classroom 
Teachers Association, in coopera- 
tion with the local Lions Club, vol- 
unteered to teach weekly evening 
classes for aliens. Subjects included 
reading and writing, English, and 
the Constitution. 

Nearly 100 men and women rep- 
resenting 17 different countries 
were enrolled. Many were from 
Mexico. Some came from English- 
speaking countries—Canada, Eng- 
land, Scotland, even Australia. 
Others came from the Philippines, 
Japan, or Manchuria. They rep- 
resented both free and oppressed 
Europe—Norway, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Po- 
land. 

There were Marianne Klaiber, a 
German doctor serving her resi- 
dency in a Waco hospital, and Ju- 
liane Bubik, a student nurse, who 
had come from Czechoslovakia thru 
the efforts of a Texas exchange 
teacher. 

Coming to America as a displaced 
person, Mrs. W. E. Savage, a native 
of Hungary, had earned a degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. 
Formerly a prisoner of war in Yugo- 
slavia, Nicola Lovas was now with 
the U. S. Army at Ft. Hood, Texas. 

The oldest pupil, 78-year-old 
Santos Chavarrio, was one of three 
Mexicans attending classes taught 
in Spanish. This was under a new 
rule which permits aliens over 50 
who have lived in the U. S. more 
than 20 years to take the citizenship 
examination in their native lan- 
guage. There were no textbooks in 
Spanish, so the teacher translated 
and mimeographed materials for 
her students. 

Altogether, 24 of these students 
became U. S. citizens in 1954-55, 
thanks to members of the Waco 
Classroom Teachers. Association. 

—FLORINE FOX MCCLUNG, presi- 
dent, Waco (Texas) Classroom 
Teachers Association. 
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A Waco Citizenship = REPRESENT the NEA at the 


United Nations’ Tenth Anniver- 
sary Commemorative Observance in 
San Francisco this summer was an 
unusual privilege. Members of some 
20 of the nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) that had partici- 
pated in the first San Francisco con- 
ference also attended. 

We were told that there is great 
need for accurate information 
about all participating nations so 
that reliable understandings can be 
developed among peoples. There 
was a plea for nations to under- 
stand that progress is made slowly 
and that, therefore, individuals and 
organizations must not be impa- 
tient when speedy results are not 
forthcoming. 

To increase international under- 
standing, the conference discussion 
groups urged that there be an in- 
creased exchange of teachers and 
students with foreign countries, 
that many more pen-pal clubs be 
developed, that foreign languages 
be taught more widely and taught 
with emphasis on the conversa- 
tional approach, and that more 
gifted young people be trained for 
the diplomatic service. 

The opinion seemed almost 
unanimous that the United Nations 
is the one hope for future security 
and peace and that all efforts 
should be bent toward making the 
plan work. 


As A nongovernmental organiza- 
tion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation can play an important part 
in helping young people under- 
stand the purposes and achieve- 
ments of the UN. 

The NEA also wants to do what 
it can to aid the work of the United 
Nations. With this in mind, NEA’s 
Committee on Resolutions of the 
Representative Assembly passed the 
following resolution at the NEA 
convention in Chicago: 


United Nations Observer 


The National Education Association 
has a long-standing record of interest 


Dr. Turner, new superintendent, Se- 

ia Union High-School District, Cal- 
ifornia, was formerly assistant super- 
intendent in Oakland. He is immediate 
past chairman, Legislative Commission, 
NEA. He was NEA representative at 
the United Nations Tenth A 
Commemorative Observance in San 
Francisco this summer. 












REX H. TURNER 


in international affairs and particularly 
in the United Nations, having partici- 
pated a decade ago in the drafting of 
the Charter in terms of its references to 
the role of education in maintaining 
peaceful relations among nations. 

The Association believes the teach- 
ing profession can make important con- 
tributions to the work of the United 
Nations. The Association requests that 
immediate steps be taken by the Exec- 
utive Committee to provide a full-time 
observer representing education to the 
United Nations. 


In appition to specific NEA ac 
tivities, I believe that the teach- 
ing profession as a whole must be 
aware of the tremendously impor- 
tant part that it plays in under- 
standing and teaching the purpose 
and functions of the United Na- 
tions, emphasizing the need for co- 
operation, mutual trust and under- 
standing, the reasoning process, and 
careful planning and thinking. 

I feel that teachers must empha- 
size that there are ordinarily two 
sides to every question, and that 
other people need to be understood 
and appreciated, not merely toler- 
ated. Teachers should also point 
out that no matter how fine “our 
way of life” appears to us, it does 
not give us the right to try to force 
it on the rest of the world or to feel 
disturbed when other people think 
their own ways are better suited to 
their needs. #+ # 
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Facts about the 


POLIO-VACCINE PROGRAM 


HART E. VAN RIPER, M.D. 


INCE the opening of schools this 
fall, thousands of school chil- 
dren in the first and second grades 
have been receiving their second 
inoculations of Salk polio vaccine. 
[See this month’s cover.] Vaccine 
for the purpose is being provided 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis at the request of 
state and territorial health officers. 
Under the March of Dimes pro- 
gram, all children in grades one 
and two became eligible for two 
inoculations as soon as the vaccine 
was licensed in April 1955. Because 
of delays in vaccine production and 
postponement of the program in 
some states, second doses could not 
be given earlier to many of the 
children—approximately 6,500,000 
—who received their first doses last 
spring or summer. 

The fact that these children are 
receiving their second inoculation 
months later has not negated the 
effect of the first vaccine dose. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Salk’s findings, a 
second inoculation of vaccine given 
as long as four months after the 
first should cause a rise in polio 
antibodies. 

To receive maximum protection 
from this vaccine, three doses are 
necessary —the third spaced not 
earlier than seven months after the 
second. It is important that parents 
understand this, so that children 
will receive their third or “booster” 
doses at the proper time in 1956. 


When the 1955 school program 
is completed, the National Founda- 
tion will, cease its participation in 
the production, distribution, and 
administration of polio vaccine. 
However, it is anticipated that 
more ample supplies will be avail- 
able in 1956 thru private physicians 
and health officers. 


Dr. Van Ri is medical director of 
the Settenat Posotetion for Infantile 
Paralysis. 
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The Salk vaccine has been proved 
a practical and effective preventive 
for paralytic polio with the po- 
tential of reducing to a minimum 
the incidence of the crippling dis- 
ease. However, this cannot be ac- 
complished until millions of peo- 
ple, especially children, have had 
its benefits. School administrators 
and teachers who base their knowl- 
edge on scientific fact can be help- 
ful in furthering acceptance of the 
vaccine until it is established as a 
common medical practice. 


Because of early difficulties in 
commercial production and safety- 
testing, now resolved, doubts have 
arisen in the minds of some par- 
ents. The following information is 
provided to help answer questions. 

1. The Salk vaccine is not 100% 
effective—no vaccine is or can be— 
but in 1954, a massive field trial 
proved this vaccine to be 60 to 90% 
effective. At best, 10% of those 
vaccinated must be expected to re- 
ceive no protection against paraly- 
tic polio. 

2. It takes seven to 10 days be- 
fore the first inoculation affords 
any protection at all; the second 
dose takes a lesser period. When 
children come down with paralytic 
polio shortly after vaccination, it 
may be that they were already in- 
fected and the vaccine was not giv- 
en in time. 

8. The vaccine is aimed at pre- 
venting paralytic polio, not infec- 
tion. Vaccinated children do not 
give polio to their associates be- 
cause they are vaccinated, but they 
can pass it on, like anyone else, if 
infected later. 

4. As of June 21, the U.S. Public 
Health Service reported 106 paraly- 
tic and 62 non- paralytic cases 
among 6,000,000 children vaccinat- 
ed. (The vaccine is aimed at pre- 
venting paralysis.) Only in the use 
of two lots of Cutter vaccine were 


there more cases of paralytic polio 
than normally should have oc- 
curred. Vaccine from this labora- 
tory was immediately withdrawn. 


Tue development of the Salk vac- 
cine does not mean that all polio 
problems have been solved. The 
present polio vaccine will be fur- 
ther developed, and new types of 
polio vaccines may appear in the 
future. In the meantime, the Salk 
vaccine has provided us with a safe 
and potent weapon which can pre- 
vent paralytic polio in the majority 
of people. + + 


No :‘Noodlers Needed 


When I was an undergraduate, 
we had a clarinetist in our college 
band who brought the art of nood- 
ling to a very high level. He was 
present at all rehearsals; he wore 
his shako regally; he marched with 
precision. There was just one dif- 
ference between him and his fellow 
tooters—his clarinet had no reed. 

While 100% noodlers are few, 
relative noodlers (the clarinetists 
who play every second or third 
note) abound. Teachers are among 
them. Too few of us are participat- 
ing citizens of our communities. 

We attend church, vote, and join 
in community-chest drives. But not 
enough of us are active in service 
clubs and political groups. 

We claim that our work makes 
demands on out-of-school time or 
that we are not encouraged to join 
community activities. But when we 
protest such activities as an en- 
croachment on our personal lives, 
we evidence the badge of a noodler. 

A program for better community- 
teacher relations can be based on 
three principles: Participation in 
community activities implies a rec- 
ognition of the dangers of noni- 
participation to democracy; partici- 
pation needs to be stressed more 
during pre- and in-service educa- 
tion; teachers should accept respon- 
sibility for growth of themselves, 
their students, and the community. 

We can’t be noodlers and gain 
support for education. We need to 
be known for our activities outside 
as well as inside the classroom. 
—WILL HAYES, teacher, Hope School, 
Santa Barbara, California. 
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Are Your Opinions 
Your Own... ? 


HE tendency to suspend individ- 
piper judgment in order to go 
along with the crowd appears to be 
growing more and more widespread 
in America. 

The phenomenon is not a new 
one; at other points in our history 
we have seen parallel upswings in 
ideological compliance, sometimes 
of a political and sometimes of a 
religious nature. But the situation 
is always unhealthy and calls for 
action. 


Recent experiments by Solomon 
Asch, professor of psychology at 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylva- 
nia, reveal that a substantial pro- 
portion of a group of students 
drawn from a variety of colleges 
tended to subordinate their own 
opinions and to agree with the ma- 
jority of their fellow students, even 
when the majority was obviously 
wrong. 

Groups of seven to nine students 
participated in the experiments. 
Each student was shown a perpen- 
dicular line on Card A and three 
lines of varying length on Card B. 
One of the lines on Card B was ex- 
actly equal to that on A. Each stu- 
dent was to say aloud which it was. 
The answer was quite obvious, and 
on a series of such cards the stu- 
dents should have been able to 
select faultlessly the line which was 
the same length. 

Before the experiments, however, 
the cooperation of all but one of 
the students in each group was en- 
listed. These students were asked to 
make correct judgments in the first 
two trials, but incorrect judgments 
in most of the following trials. 

After these instructions had been 
given, the naive student would be 
asked to join the group. Thus, he 


Dr. Jahoda is associate director, Re- 
search Center for Human Relations, 
New York University. Dr. Cook is head 
of the Department of Psychology, New 


York Unwersity. 
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was placed in the position of a 
minority of one in the midst of a 
unanimous majority, and submitted 
to two irreconcilable forces, the 
evidence of his own senses and the 
contradictory evidence of the state- 
ment of a group of his equals. ; 
Altogether, 123 uninstructed stu: 
dents were exposed to this situa- 
tion. Of these, three-quarters yield- 
ed on two or more of the trials, 
concurring with the incorrect re- 
plies of the instructed subjects. 


Fo vowinc the trials each student 
was asked who he thought was 
right, how confident he was of his 
judgment, whether in a matter of 
practical consequence he would 
stand by his own judgment, and 
how he felt an outsider would 
judge. 

None of the students, Dr. Asch 
reports, disregarded the majority’s 
judgment, regardless of whether or 
not he finally concurred with it. 
All were puzzled, confused, em- 
barrassed, and full of self-doubt. 

A typical subject who yielded to 
the majority reported: “I did not 
want to be apart from the group. 
I did not want to look like a fool. 
. . . I was acting improperly, but 
my feeling of not wanting to con- 
tradict the group overcame me.” 

The comments of some who did 
not yield to the majority indicate 
how close they were to giving way: 

“There was a... fear that, in 
some way I did not understand, I 
might be wrong; fear of . . . being 
inferior. It is more pleasant if one 
is really in agreement.” 

“I don’t deny that at times I had 
the feeling ‘to heck with it, I'll go 
along with the rest.’” 

(If this had been a practical situ- 
ation) ... “I’d probably have taken 
the judgment of the people here. 
I'd figure my judgment was faulty.” 


Dr. Ascu introduced a number of 
variations into his basic experi- 


MARIE JAHODA 
STUART W. COOK 


ment. He placed two naive students 
within the instructed majority. This 
partnership greatly weakened but 
did noi eliminate compliance. 

The time sequence was varied by 
having an instructed partner, whose 
estimates were (in contrast with the 
majority) correct, appear toward 
the end of the experiment; this also 
greatly reduced the level of yield- 
ing, but did not entirely eliminate 
it. The presence of a supporter ap- 
parently established in the subject 
the realization that he was not dif- 
ferent from everyone else and 
helped restore self-confidence. 

Next, Dr. Asch instructed one 
group member to support the un- 
suspecting student and give correct 
answers for the first half of the ex- 
periment, but then to join the ma- 
jority in their incorrect statements. 
Losing a supporter apparently re- 
stored the compliance effect to its 
full force. 

This was contrary to Dr. Asch’s 
first expectation that the subject 
would have learned to oppose a 
majority and would persist in giv- 
ing correct answers. The crucial 
factor here seemed to be aloneness, 
which undermined self-confidence. 

Dr. Asch experimented with the 
size of the majority and discovered 
that a group of three was sufficient 
to produce the same degree of com- 
pliance as a larger majority. 


Tuese experiments were on a 
fairly small scale, of course, but 
they do seem to indicate that in- 
dividuals, at least in some situa- 
tions, tend to seek accord with 
groups to which they are related, 
even when the group demands are 
arbitrary. The underlying motive 
would appear to be our need for 
social approval by those whom we 
value—families, social groups, co- 
workers, and the like. 

Many of the students whom Dr. 
Asch observed, tho not renouncing 
their own judgments, struggled to 
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reconcile their disagreement with 
the group in order to escape dis- 
comfort. Others disregarded their 
own correct judgments and made 
erroneous responses—some because 
they had lost self-confidence, some 
because they could no longer bear 
isolation. A few found accord with 
the group by actually convincing 
themselves that they were seeing 
the line lengths in the incorrect 
manner which the instructed stu- 
dents were reporting. 

These experiments concern a sit- 
uation in which the conflict be- 
tween the individual’s own judg- 
ment and the verdict of the group 
was clear and open. When social or 
political issues are involved rather 
than the judgment of length of 
lines, we believe most people are 
far less sure of their positions than 
were Dr. Asch’s students, and hence 
more ready to yield to group in- 
fluence. 


Various social and psychological 
factors apparently affect conformity 
pressures and compliance tenden- 
cies: possible threat from the major- 
ity, knowledge of issues involved, 
personal characteristics, and situa- 
tional factors. 

The presence of either an in- 
ternal or external threat to a group 
will increase pressure upon those 
within it to conform to the major- 
ity, so that the group will be better 
able to meet potential danger. 

The present international situa- 
tion, seen as a threat to our nation- 
al security, is undoubtedly one of 
the major factors responsible for 
extended conformity requirements 
in the United States. 

When government investigators, 
in a necessary attempt to identify 
internal enemies, ask questions 
about specific activities, it is only a 
brief step to the conclusion that 
anything asked about must be ques- 
tionable—thus producing a form of 
pressure to refrain from those ac- 
tivities. 

Loyalty oaths and other forms of 
conformity behavior which, in our 
opinion, are inappropriate reac- 
tions to the problem of safeguard- 
ing national security, seem to be 
favored by those who do not wholly 
understand the problem. 

Self-appointed individuals and 
groups publicly call attention to in- 
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dividuals who deviate from their 
standards of acceptable behavior, 
adding to the social pressure to con- 
form. Economic pressure is added 
when employers hesitate to hire or 
retain employes thus singled out. 
Lack of knowledge on the part 
of many people about the basic is- 
sues involved is another of the fac- 
tors which encourage ideological 


The most ominous sign of our 
times is the indication of an in- 
tolerant spirit. Democracy has its 
own capacity for tyranny. The 
interests of liberty are peculiarly 
those of individuals and hence of 
minorities, and freedom is in 
danger of being slain at her own 
altar if the passion for uniformity 
of opinion gathers head. If prog- 
ress has taught us anything, it is 
the vital need of freedom in learn- 
ing. Perhaps this is the most pre- 
cious privilege of liberty — the 
privilege of knowing, of pursuing 
untrammeled the paths of dis- 

covery, of inquiry. 
—Charles Evans Hughes, 
1862-1948. 


compliance in the present disturbed 
situation. 


Tue studies of Dr. Asch show 
clearly that compliance with the 
majority increases as the situation 
diminishes in clarity. If lack of 
clarity (or knowledge) about the 
issues permits a readier compliance, 
then greater clarity should have the 
opposite effect. 

Personality characteristics and 
the individual’s attitudes and values 
also affect resistance to compliance. 
Different people meet conformity 
pressures in different ways. Some of 
Dr. Asch’s subjects yielded quickly 
to the majority, others only after 
longer periods of resistance, and 
still others not at all. Where the de- 
gree of self-confidence is strong, it 
represents a potent force counter- 
acting the tendency to comply. 

Another source of individual 
variation in meeting group pres- 
sures may be found in differences in 
the training given in home and 
school. When effectively taught, 
American traditions of independ- 
ence and self-reliance should de- 
velop in children values which 
would heighten resistance to arbi- 
trary compliance. Attempts to 
strengthen these values in children 


must be supplemented by reinforce- 
ment in adult life. 


Siruationat factors affecting re- 
sistance to compliance include the 
presence of support. As Dr. Asch’s 
experiments indicate, if the dis- 
senter is supported by even one per- 
son he is much less likely to yield to 
group pressure than if he stands 
alone. The availability of even a 
single supporter seems to reinforce 
self-confidence. 

The manner in which resistance 
to ideological compliance is ex- 
pressed is apparently important. 
Publication of cases of principled 
independence, -instead of criticism 
of instances of yielding (which con- 
tribute to the impression that com- 
pliance is widespread) might con- 
stitute a source of support for those 
who find none in their immediate 
environments. 

Psychology has demonstrated that 
control over behavior often may be 
gained if the events leading up to 
it are brought into consciousness. 
For example, students appeared to 
gain insight into the effects of group 
pressure during the discussion 
following the experiments. They 
learned in a dramatic way that, 
even in matters in which they may 
be completely correct, they should 
expect a strong inclination to shift 
their position when the majority 
runs against them. 

Since compliance is often more 
or less unconscious, there is a pos- 
sibility of lessening the tendency to 
comply thru educational experi- 
ences aimed at developing insight. 
The topic of compliance might be 
fitted into self-understanding or 
mental-hygiene courses, or guidance 
work at the secondary-school level. 

We are convinced that there are 
also means available which would 
reduce community pressures for 
ideological compliance and increase 
individual resistance to it. 


One of the most frightening 
aspects of totalitarian regimes is 
their apparent power to elicit wide- 
spread and abject compliance with 
the ideologies they advocate. It 
must be the goal of our democracy, 
even in times of danger, to preserve 
and encourage the freedom of 
thought which totalitarianism in its 
fear stamps out. + # 
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Dear Teachers, Sweet Teachers 
| Beg You... 


JOHN STEINBECK 


ee teachers of grammar and 
high schools, you have with the 
best and highest intentions released 
a monster. I am sure that you know 
not what you do, but I am equally 
sure that I speak for many writers 
in begging you to lay off. 

When I was in school, I dreaded 
term papers. Now I dread them 
even more. The whole thing began 
a number of years ago and slowly 
grew, lathered with an irresistible 
flattery: 

“Dear Sir:” (the first letters 
started) “Our class is studying 
novels and I have picked you. I 
can’t find anything about you, so 
our teacher said I should write you. 
Please tell me how old you are and 
where you were born.” 

There was something kind of 
winning about it. I was pleased 
that someone was interested in how 
old I was and where I was born. 
I answered that letter and then 
another and another. 

Apparently the idea occurred to 
lots of teachers. More and more let- 
ters arrived until it became neces- 


Mr. Steinbeck’s article is reprinted by 
permission from The Saturday Review. 


Srupents learn to write letters by 
writing real ones. There are many ways 
to gain such experience. Thank-you 
notes, invitations, correspondence with 
foreign schools, or exchanges just for 
fun—all these have positive public-re- 
lations value. 

But letters such as those described 
by Mr. Steinbeck have increased to the 
point where authors, public officials, 
chambers of commerce, and the like can 
hardly keep up with the demand for 
information. 

Students infringe on personal pri- 
vacy when they pen letters of inquiry 
every time an assignment is given. 

The intellectually lazy habit some- 
times continues even at college level, 
when students write asking for a list of 
references, instead of using Readers’ 
Guide. ‘ 
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sary to make a form letter saying 
where I was born and how I was 
married and had two children and 
liked my eggs straight up. 


Tis went on for some time, and 
then an ominous change crept in. 
The letters began to be like this: 
“I am writing a paper about you. 
Write and tell me what is your 
philosophy of life. How did you 
get started writing? What do you 
mean in your book The Eagle’s 
Nest? Write me at once or my term 
paper will be late.” 

As the peremptory tone entered, 
the number of letters increased. 
“My teacher told me to write for 
the story of your life, so sit down 
and send it and please hurry.” 

A little anger began to seep into 
the letters from my pen pals. I was 
obviously the cause of their having 
to write a term paper. ... Also 
the number of letters increased— 
10-20-30 letters a week. The atti- 
tude became—“O.K., Max, so you 
write a lousy book and I get saddled 
with a term paper. It’s your fault, 
so you write the paper.” 

And as the numbers grew, the de- 


In most cases there’s plenty of source 
material without sending away for 
more. As a teacher, why not-show your 
students how to locate it? 

My ninth-graders follow these rules 
in querying by mail: 

1. Check all locally available ref- 
erences first. 

2. Assume that an author or public 
servant has already revealed any per- 
sonal facts he cares to. 

8. If a letter is really necessary, 
send one for the group. (All members 
of the class might draft letters, then 
choose the best one to mail.) 

4. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelop. 

5. Make material received accessible 
to the entire school for future use. 

—ELIZABETH MCKIE, Swarthmore 
(Pennsylvania) High School. 
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mands grew. Now they wanted es- 
says, short stories, biography—orig- 
inals, not old stuff. I was rapidly 
becoming responsible for their 
grades. “I need 100 points, and if 
you don’t answer I won't get them.” 

More and more teachers took up 
this charming game, and they could 
always find me thru the publishers. 
To have answered one-tenth of the 
letters would have taken every wak- 
ing hour. 


Now, apparently, the competi- 
tion is getting rough, because a new 
tone has entered. The letters begin 
with outrageous flattery which even 
I can’t believe, and they end, “My 
teacher says if you don’t answer I 
won't pass.” 

That tears it. I had a hard enough 
time getting thru school myself, 
and I'll be damned if I’m going to 
go in for coaching now. And I'm 
not alone. A whole slew of writers 
are getting these letters. 

The trouble is that you want to 
answer. Every earnest letter writer 
thinks he is the only one who has 
ever done it. And if the student 
dislikes you for making him write 
a term paper, the dislike turns to 
hatred if you don’t answer or an- 
swer inadequately. One correspond- 
ent, an old hand, ended his recent 
hustle thus: 

“And I don’t want none of them 
form letters. I want the real stuff.” 


Dear Teachers, Sweet Teachers, 
I beg you to call them off. Every 
month the letters and the demands 
increase. You may be promoting 
animosities in your little charges 
that will last the rest of their lives. 
You are giving me a jumpiness that 
makes me go out-of my way to by- 
pass a school building. And you are 
making me seriously consider shoot- 
ing the postman. 

Please keep the letter paper out 
of their dear little hands. + # 









The cornerstone of the p 





was the small 


study group. Here is such a group in action. Z 


H*’ should a state association set 
its goals? Last year those of us 
who are members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Utah Education 
Association asked ourselves this 
question. 

We felt that a clear-cut statement 
of the association’s professional 
goals was needed to unify the efforts 
of members and provide a basis for 
measuring progress. We decided 
that if the goals set were to really 
represent the aspirations of our 
membership, all our members 
should have a chance to “get into 
the act.” 


In SePTEMBER 1954, we began our 
goal-setting project by calling an 
all-day conference of the association 
committees. When officers outlined 
the proposal and asked for frank 
reactions, it took some time for 
committee members to become ac- 
customed to the idea. But after care- 
ful consideration, they decided that 
the general approach was good and 
called a second meeting to set up 
machinery for the job. 

The committees helped the staff 
compile a manual which outlined 
ground rules for the project and 
suggested how the program could 
be carried out in each local. The 
work of the association was divided 
into the four general areas covered 
by our standing committees— 
teacher education and professional 
standards, public relations, school 
finance, and professional relations. 

The presidents of all local asso- 
ciations agreed to organize the pro- 
gram locally. 

Because there was a great short- 
age of trained leaders for the local 
study groups, we decided to devote 
our state leadership school to train- 





Mr. West is executive secretary of the 
Utah Education Association. 
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ing people for this project. Five 
delegates from each local associa- 
tion spent two days studying and 
practicing leadership skills. 

At the final session, a team from 
each local association made plans 
for organizing a series of studies in 
its own district. 


Some districts started with a 
“kick-off” dinner and then held a 
series of group discussions. Others 
began with faculty discussions, fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the general 
membership and concluding with a 
social event. Most districts held all- 
member workshops with advance 
sessions for leaders and recorders. 

In working out recommendations 
for the association’s goals, all 
teachers were encouraged to bring 
up problems which were significant 
in their districts, their schools, or 
their personal lives and to relate 
these problems to goals for the 
whole profession. In March 1955, 
all locals were asked to make a writ- 
ten report of recommended goals 
for the state association, 

Over a thousand recommenda- 
tions were received. These the staff 
classified, stenciled, and mailed to 
delegates to the spring meeting of 
the association’s House of Delegates 
to be studied before the meeting. 


Orpinarity the House of Dele- 
gates meets for a half day, on Sat- 
urday. Last year, however, the dele- 
gates not only put in a full day on 
Saturday, but were released by their 
schools for work sessions on Friday. 

Meanwhile, the standing commit- 
tees had met and reviewed all the 
recommendations in their areas of 
responsibility and had set up some 
sample goals based upon them. 
These proposals were printed op- 
posite the related recommendations 
of the local study conferences, so 

. 





TOGETHER 
WE SET 
OUR GOALS 


ALLAN M. WEST 






that the delegates could consider 
them together in working out their 
own recommendations. 

Armed with the basic data from 
the local conferences and with the 
suggested goals, the 200 delegates 
were divided into 12 discussion 
groups with standing-committee 
members serving as consultants. At 
intervals during the two-day ses- 
sion, all groups discussing goals in 
the same study area met together 
to coordinate their recommenda- 
tions, which were then put into 
final form by editing committees. 

At the Saturday afternoon ses- 
sion, all the suggested goals were 
considered and a vote was taken. 
The goals thus worked out were 
considered tentative guides for the 
profession, but final action was de- 
ferred by the delegates to permit 
more study. 

The tentative goals were printed 
and distributed to the entire mem- 
bership. Local associations will re- 
view them critically in study con- 
ferences this fall, and final action 
will be taken at the fall meeting of 
the House of Delegates. When ac- 
cepted, the goals will serve as guide 
lines for the activity program of 
the UEA for the next decade. 


Givinc every member an oppor- 
tunity to help is not the easiest way 
for a state association to plot its 
course, but we are convinced that 
the results justify the extra effort 
required. We believe not only that 
wide participation improves the 
quality of the goals and enhances 
the possibilities of their achieve- 
ment, but that the process of co- 
operative study produces values 
which probably transcend _ the 
values of the goals themselves. #+ + 
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THE NEW ARK’S A-MOVERIN’ 


N ONE of the most dramatic mo- 
I ments in recent NEA history, 
President Waurine Walker inter- 
rupted the Wednesday morning 
program of the 1955 convention at 
the Chicago Stadium. “At 10 AM 
this morning,” she said, “the Cam- 
paign Fund for our new Education- 
al Center in Washington reached 
the total of $3,000,158.34.” As the 
convention-hall organ blared a fan- 
fare, the delegates rose to their feet 
and cheered. 

They were cheering to good pur- 
pose, because the announcement 
indicated that in the two years 
since its inception at the Miami 
Beach convention the Fund had 
passed its 60% mark. 


A contTINUING zeal for the com- 
pletion of the Building-Fund Cam- 
paign was demonstrated thruout 
the whole week of the Chicago 
convention. As the Building-Fund 
booth opened on Sunday, the cam- 
paign got off to a head start with 
more than 30 people enrolling as 
life members on that day. As the 
week wore on, enthusiasm mounted, 
sponsors appeared in large num- 
bers, and leaders in state headquar- 
ters were more and more active. 

When the final tally was made 
on Saturday, 558 new life mem- 
bers had enrolled; 16 life members 
had joined the $50 Club; and state 
delegations had collected more than 
$2462.26 in cash contributions. The 
convention produced $88,799.09 in 
cash and pledges. 

Emily McCormick, president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Associ- 
ation, announced to the Represent- 
ative Assembly that most MTA 
delegates would turn their delegate 
expense checks back into the Fund. 
Grace Moore, NEA director from 
Delaware, announced that her state 
delegates were all life members. 

At the Notables Dinner of the Na- 
tional Association of Future Teach- 
ers of America, $80 was presented 
and two FTAers were awarded 


Mr. Starie is New England field rep- 
resentative, NEA. 
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fully paid life memberships. Class- 
room teachers of Ohio and Illinois 
honored Lucille Carroll, outgoing 
president of the National Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, by 
presenting her with Building-Fund 
contributions totalling $450. 

From state delegations came re- 
ports of campaigns at breakfast 
meetings of their groups. Alabama 
turned in 29 life memberships in 
one group; Georgia, 23. The West 
Virginia delegation, for the mo- 
ment outpaced, soon surged ahead 
and produced the most new life 
members from any state. 

Among these enrolments was a 
college student proud of his FTA 
affiliation, a teacher about to re- 
tire, and a teacher already retired. 
New members included kindergar- 
ten teachers, high-school teachers, 
and college professors. 

Corma Mowrey, of West Vir- 
ginia, reported that she had sold 
a life membership 20,000 feet above 
the Atlantic Ocean while return- 
ing from a conference. A retired 
teacher in Illinois who was a life 


member joined the $50 Club and 
gave a life membership to each of 
two retired sisters in California. 
A gray-haired mother bought mem- 
berships for her two teacher sons. 
A state association showed a pic- 
ture of a Building-Campaign booth 
on the main street of their own 
convention city. Some delegations 
raised money by denying them- 
selves one meal during the conven- 
tion. Rhode Island’s five delegates, 
for example, brought in $10 saved 
by this means. 


Pernaps the most important re- 
sult of all, however, was the de- 
termination with which many of 
the delegates returned to their 
homes, convinced that they could 
carry the message to other teachers 
in their own states. So often was 
this thought expressed, that little 
doubt remains that the $5-million 
goal will be reached. With such a 
spirit moving, the new Educational 
Center can be substantially com- 
pleted in time for the Centennial 


in 1957. + # 


The Leah Sykes Young Fund 


In att probability, the Leah Sykes 
Young NEA Life-Membership Fund 
is unique in NEA history. 

Each year the initial payment of 
$15 on an NEA life membership is 
awarded to a member of the gradu- 
ating class of Virginia State College, 
Petersburg. The recipient, chosen 
by faculty members, agrees to finish 
payment of the life - membership 
dues at not less than $15 a year. 

This year’s winner was Carol 
Glenda Mitchell of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; in 1954, Roland D. Rinsland 
of East Elmhurst, Long Island, New 
York, received the honor. Presenta- 
tions were made by Robert P. Dan- 
iel, president of Virginia State, on 
the college’s annual Awards Day. 

Mrs. Young, for whom the fund is 
named, was Virginia’s 1953 Mother 
of the Year, the first Negro to be 


thus honored in the state. Upon her 
death the Virginia Mother’s Com- 
mittee, instead of sending flowers, 
provided money for any memorial 
in which she had a deep interest. 

Since five of Mrs. Young’s 14 chil- 
dren have become teachers, it 
seemed a most fitting decision to 
use the money in the cause of edu- 
cation. Thus the Leah Sykes Young 
NEA Life-Membership Fund was 
born. 

The fund is still far from ade- 
quate, but Josephine Ora Young, 
daughter of Mrs. Young, is enthusi- 
astically developing it. Miss Young 
teaches vocational home economics 
at Sollers Point High School, Balti- 
more County, Maryland. She her- 
self became an NEA life member in 
1951 and has sponsored several 
such memberships since. # # 
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Packet 


(1) Basic AEW Packet—Contains AEW 
Primer, manual for speakers and writers, 
the AEW poster in two sizes, samples of 
12 other display items and publications, 
and ad sheets giving further information 
about AEW materials. This packet of 
about 20 items (with a total value of 
$1.75) for $1.25. 


Manuals 


(2), AEW Primer—Planning manual, re- 
plete with ideas on what to do and how 
to’do it. Well illustrated, 2 colors, 54% x 
81% inches. 64p. 50¢. 

(3) Speak Up!—A handbook of factual 
material related specifically to the 1955 
observance. For each topic there are points 
for emphasis, useful facts, and helpful 
materials. Size 514 x 81% inches, 32p. 50¢. 


Display Items 


(4) Poster—Regular size, 16 x 21 inches. 
Attractive design, full color. 10¢ each. 

(5) Poster—Large size, 30 x 40 inches. 
Same design as small poster, full color. 
For use in show windows, on billboards, 
or in any large display. 25¢ each. 

(6) Invitation Forms—Designed as a 
personal message from the pupil to his 
parents. Space for address. Illustrated, 
5% x 4 inches. Package of 25 forms, 25¢. 

(7) AEW Seals—Colorful, symbolic de- 
sign, gummed seals, | x 114 inches. For 
use on mail, or for decorative effect on 
place cards, invitations, programs, etc. 
Perforated sheets of 100, 30¢ per sheet. 

(8) Lapel Buttons—Red, white, and 
blue metal buttons with pin attached. 
Will be proudly worn by school children 
and adults. Package of 100 buttons, $2. 

(9) Lapel Tags—Colorful reminder to 
visit school, specially designed for pres- 
entation to those who do visit. Red, white, 
and blue; strings attached; printed alike 
on both sides; 3-inch diameter. Package 
of 50 tags, 75¢. 

(10) Place Mats—Clever design; red, 
white, and blue; artistic printing on lace 
paper; scalloped edges; 1514 x 101% inches. 
Can be resold or donated for use in hotels, 
tearooms, cafeterias, restaurants. Package 
of 100, $2. 

(11) Napkins—Red, white, and blue; 
design in one corner. Appropriate with 
place mats, but intended especially for use 
at open-house teas and receptions. 10 x 10 
inches. Package of 100, 75¢. 

(12) Bumper Strip—Blue background; 
“Visit Your Schools” in luminous red ink; 
“American Education Week” in white; art 
spot; 4 x 18 inches. 25¢ each. 

(13) Flyer for Mass Mailings—Two- 
color 3 x 6 flyer with duotone picture and 
AEW message. Use with utility bills, de- 
partment-store mail outs, etc. Space for 
p vvarege name, if he wishes to print it 

ere. Package of 1000, $2.50. 


READY-MADE 
MATERIALS 
FOR 


(14) Milk-Bottle Tags—Attractive 314- 
inch circular tag in forest green. Punched 
to double as lapel tag or for other display 
use. Package of 1000, $10. 


Publicity Items 


(15) Mat of Theme Announcement— 
Lists general theme and daily topics with 
appropriate artwork. 28 x 43 picas, 50¢. 
(Reproduction proof free to any editor 
on request.) 

(16) Mat of Poster—28 x 37 picas, 85 
screen, 50¢. (Glossy of poster free to any 
editor on request.) ' 

Advertising mats relating to each daily 
topic, suitable for use in newspapers. 
Width 2 or 3 (11-pica) columns, requiring 
total number of lines as shown, exclusive 
of sponsor’s name: 

(17) Mat A—AEW theme, 3 col., 144 
lines, 25¢. 

(18) Mat B—Sun. topic, 3 col., 240 lines, 
40¢. 
(19) Mat C—Mon. topic, 2 col., 190 lines, 
35¢. 

20) Mat D—Tues. topic, 2 col., 190 
lines, 35¢. 

(21) Mat E—Wed. topic, 2 col., 190 lines, 
35¢. 

(22) Mat F—Thurs. topic, 3 col., 276 
lines, 45¢. 

(23) Mat G—Fri. topic, 3 col., 315 lines, 
50¢. 
24) Mat H-—Sat. topic, 3 col., 234 lines, 
40¢. 
25) Stencil—Best quality stencil, legal 
length, stamped with 1955 AEW illustra- 
tion 714 inches deep. Space at top of sten- 
cil for bulletin title, name of school, date, 
etc. 50¢ each. 

(26) Duplimat—Design identical to 
stencil, for use as bulletin cover, etc. Sent 
in mailing tube. 50¢ each. 


Movie Trailer 


(27) Your Investment in America—One- 
minute 35mm sound movie trailer for 
showing in commercial theaters. Produced 
by Agrafilms; featuring Eddie Fisher. $10 
per print. 

(28) Your Investment in America—In 
16mm width, for use as a television spot, 
and in other nontheatrical showings, $8. 

Delivery cannot be guaranteed on orders 
received after October 21. 


Radio Transcriptions 


(29) 1955 AEW Transcriptions—Two 
new 1314-minute programs recorded front 
and back on a 16-inch platter. 3314 rpm. 
Professional actors. Fully cleared for radio 
use; suitable for organization programs. 
$10. Side A. Premium for the Teacher— 
Explains how one town lost a good teacher, 
and explores the problem of teacher short- 
age. Side B. A School in Trouble—Op- 
ponents of a new school building learn 
why the new school is really needed. 


Radio Scripts 

(30) Set of 8 Scripts—For use as live 
broadcasts using local characters. All were 
written by an experienced script writer 
and are timed for use in a 15-minute 
period. Titles follow. $1.25. 

(31) It Takes Time—4 characters, 1314 
minutes, 20¢. 

(32) Jeff Learns the Hard Way—5 char- 
acters, 1314 minutes, 20¢. 

(33) Teachers Are People, Too—5 char- 
acters, 1314 minutes, 20¢. 

(34) Mr. Hopkins’ Log—5 characters, 
1314 minutes, 20¢. 

(35) Reading and ... —5 characters, 
13% minutes, 20¢. 

(36) Our Schools—Laboratories for Liv- 
ing—6 characters, 1314 minutes, 20¢. 

(37) Captain Dan Makes a Speech—5 
characters, 1314 minutes, 20¢. 

(38) Mr. Marshall Joins the Team—5 
characters, 1314 minutes, 20¢. 


Plays and Pageants 


(39) Magical Letters—For primary 
grades. 15 characters with speaking parts 
and groups. I6p. 25¢. 

(40) We Make the Flag—For primary 
grades. Several characters; many can 
double. 12p. 25¢. 

(41) We Pledge Allegiance—For junior 
high schools. Numerous short parts. 16p. 
25¢. 

(42) And the Stars Heard—Musical play 
for intermediate grades. 11 characters and 
group. 20p. 25¢. 

(43) The Search of the Ages—For inter- 
mediate grades. Several characters; many 
can double. 20p. 25¢. 

(44) Beachhead for Freedom—For 
junior high schools. Several characters; 
many can double. 20p. 25¢. 

(45) Our School Today—For 
schools. 17 characters. l6p. 25¢. 

(46) We Hold These Truths—Musical 
play for high schools. Includes original 
music. 11 characters and groups. 40p. 35¢. 

(47) School Days—A pageant for inter- 
mediate grades or junior high school. 
Uses verse choir, glee club, and several 
pantomime groups. Multilithed, 12p, 25¢. 

(48) The American Way—A pageant for 
junior or senior high school. Uses narrator, 
choral groups, and simple pantomime. 
Multilithed. 10p. 25¢. 


Booklets and Leaflets 


(49) American Education Week, PGL 
#59—History, purposes, accomplishments, 
and sponsorship of AEW. 3 x 5 inches, 
16p. Package of 25, 50¢. (Single copy 5¢.) 

(50) Schools—Your Investment in Amer- 
ica, PGL #58—Timely facts and points for 
emphasis in the 1955 observance of AEW. 
3 x 5 inches, 16p. Package of 25, 50¢. 
(Single copy 5¢.) 

(51) Sunday Folder—Suggested activi- 
ties; sermon topics; program helps; a re- 
sponsive reading; selected references. 6p. 
Package of 25, 35¢. 

(52) American Legion Leaflet—Plan- 
ning suggestions for Legion officers and 
committees. 6p. Single copy on request. 

(53) Planning Leaflet—For AEW com- 
mittees. 8p. Single copy on request. 


Certificate 


(54) Certificate of Merit—Two-color 
“thank you” certificate, for persons and 
agencies that help in the AEW observance. 
Attractive, dignified, printed on a facsimile 
of parchment. 8 x 10, suitable fo: framing. 
5¢ each. 

Order early. AEW, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


high 
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COME SEE MY SCHOOL. 


«« (OME see my school.” That sim- 
C ple message in childish scrawl 
across the 1955 American Educa- 
tion Week poster is far more than 
an ordinary invitation to visit 
schools. It is, of course, an invita- 
tion to understanding—an essential 
first step in cooperation. It is also 
a ringing call to action. To the 
usual American Education Week 
observance has been added a new 
dimension, a new responsibility. 
This year American Education 
Week occurs shortly before the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, which will bring representa- 
tives from all the states to review 
the program and needs of the 
schools from a national point of 
view. What comes out of the con- 
ference will depend upon what goes 
into it. Its tone and temper will be 
set, in large measure, by the resolu- 
tions, suggestions, and proposals 
coming to the delegates from those 
closest to the schools. Such recom- 
mendations will come from the pre- 
liminary state conferences and, it is 
hoped, from thousands of little 
White House conferences in local 
communities thruout the country. 


Herein lies the challenge of 
American Education Week in 1955. 
In addition to the usual AEW ac- 
tivities, a central feature of this 
year’s program may well be a little 
White House conference in your 
community. In what ways can your 
schools be improved? How well is 
your community keeping pace with 
mounting enrolments? What co- 
operation do you need from state 
and federal governments? 

For the many communities that 
have not yet held local conferences, 
American Education Week is a last- 
chance opportunity. Other commu- 
nities that merely scratched the sur- 
face of vital problems in one con- 
ference will need to hold followup 
sessions. In either case, American 


Mr. Buford, superintendent of schools, 
Mount Vernon, Illinois, is the new 
NEA president. 
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JOHN LESTER BUFORD 


Education Week affords a tailor- 
made program to direct attention 
to the schools and to mobilize effec- 
tive action for school improvement. 

Altho community conferences de- 
pend largely on lay leadership for 
their success, educators can proper- 
ly stimulate interest in such con- 
ferences, can help to organize them, 
and can cooperate in a number of 
direct ways. Teachers associations 
and, indeed, all teachers have the 
inherent obligation to exert effec- 
tive leadership in this connection. 
Whether or not there is a success- 
ful conference in your community 
may well depend on you. 


A community conference should 
not be the sum total of your Ameri- 
can Education Week observance. It 
is merely the focal point in a broad 
program—an extra project, a plus 


value. Along with the community 
conference, there should be more 
AEW newspaper publicity, not less; 
more open-house sessions, not 
fewer; more exhibits and displays; 
more radio and TV programs; 
wider distribution of informational 
materials; more special AEW pro- 
grams by churches and other com- 
munity organizations. 

A wide variety of AEW materials 
can double as conference “mobil- 
izers,”” yet even the most precise 
tools need deft hands to put them 
to best use. Moreover, each AEW 
program will differ because the 
needs of each community are 
unique, at least in part. And no 
matter what issues are specifically 
emphasized, the good AEW pro- 
gram will not be limited to one 
week. It will be, as someone has 
said, ‘‘a week of 365 days.” #+ # 


Journalgram 


Eicurt educators who achieved fame 
in other fields are described below. 
The letters before each blank represent 
the letters in their last names. Your 
job is to substitute the real names for 
these letters. In working out the 
names, substitute: 


an A, B, C, D, or E for every F, 
a G, H, or I for every J, 

a K or L for every M, 

an N, O, or P for every Q, 

an R, S, or T for every U, 

a V, W, X, or Y for every Z. 


The first one has been completed to 
show you how it’s done. Answers to 
this month’s Journalgram will be found 
on page 372. 


1. FJZ = DIX 


A century ago, she gave up teaching 
to work on improving conditions for 
prisoners and the insane. 


VP eee ee het we ere 


This teacher produced more than 300 
synthetic products from the peanut and 
the sweet potato. 


$-9OU IGOS a.nd ws 


She and Congress were poles apart at 
the start of the campaign for what be- 
came the 19th Amendment. 


4 SMUG 2 2 ete eS 


At least 14 points should remind you 
of this one-time educator. 


Si. SIMMIGI ee. iio 


This crusading dean of women was 
never intemperate. 


6. FFUUQQ =. 


This former teacher persuaded the 
U. S. to join an international organi- 
zation and then persuaded the organ- 
ization to work in peacetime as well 
as in wartime. 


7. FFUUQMM =...... R 


In case you've wondered, Dodgson was 
the real name of this teacher and 
author of juvenile classics. 


8 MFFFQFM=....... 


Altho he taught and wrote about eco- 
nomics, this Canadian achieved con- 
siderable popular fame as an author 
of nonsense. 
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MIRIAM S. COX 


« OTHER, why don’t we put a 

M ‘time to crow’ spot into our 
Family Night?” 

Fleetingly I wondered, ‘Wher- 
ever did my 11-year-old daughter 
pick up that ‘time to crow’ expres- 
sion?” Then my mind tripped 
ahead to the intriguing possibility 
she had suggested. 

One evening each week, my hus- 
band and Janet and I close the 
doors firmly against all interrup- 
tions and sing together, play games, 
read poetry, and play instrumental 
trios. 

Acting on Janet’s proposal that 
we add a “time to crow,” we now 
hoard for Family Night the news of 
any little triumphs we experience 
during the week. As a delightful 
result, we are unearthing all sorts 
of interesting details about each 
other’s away-from-home activities. 

Furthermore, I was happy to dis- 
cover that the phrase “time to 
crow” had a far more inclusive con- 
notation to my daughter than to 
me. To her it meant an opportunity 
for us to relive with each other any 
experience that put wings—however 
tiny—on our spirits. 

I sensed her exaltation as she told 
us glowingly one night exactly how 
she felt in school orchestra re- 
hearsal as the cellos and trombones 
rumbled down the scale into under- 
water tones while the clarinets and 
flutes danced upward and the vio- 
lins sparkled along in the middle. 
When one is really touched by such 
a soul-tingling experience, can he 
ever be so leaden-footed again? 


Every year in the teaching pro- 
fession strengthens my conviction 
that we all need a “time to crow,” 
and that it is a vital part of the 
teacher’s job to provide students 
with many stimuli for rejuvenative 


Mrs. Cox teaches English at Compton 
[California] High School. 
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flights into the esthetic and imagi- 
native. Boys and girls need to soar 
above and beyond themselves. 

I was thrilled when an eleventh- 
grade girl, Linda Catron, caught 
this feeling aptly in a poem she 
wrote in our English class: 

This is my wish, 

This is my desire, 

To climb life’s ladder 

With my spirit afire! 

So when life’s drenchings 

Darken my days, 

I can quench them all 

With my radiant blaze. 


Students need also to be given 
opportunties to warm themselves in 
the sunlight of others’ approval. 
To help meet this need, I have for 
years been submitting my pupils’ 
best essays and poems for publica- 
tion to the National Essay Associa- 
tion and to the National Poetry 
Association. 

Occasionally we are fortunate 
enough to place poems in maga- 
zines, too. My five English classes 
also collaborate each year in 
making an anthology of their best 
creative work—poems, essays, short 
stories, and sometimes “original 
myths” growing out of our unit on 
Greek mythology. 

When the class bulletinboards 
become decked with the record of 
students’ successes, when boys and 
girls see before them in print their 
own work in anthologies and maga- 
zines, and when the school news- 
paper gives them a friendly nod of 
recognition, I know the extra work 
has been genuinely worthwhile. 


Yes, it was my young daughter's 
suggestion for our Family Night 
that sharpened my realization of 
the value of giving boys and girls 
many chances to soar and to receive 
plaudits for any achievements that 
elevate them temporarily above the 


crowd. #+ + 


that more than 60 major nation- 
al or regional conferences were 
sponsored last year by the vari- 
ous NEA units? 


that two films which NEA 
helped produce have received 
1955 Golden Reel Recognition 
of Merit awards? They are: 
“Freedom To Learn,” and “Fire 
in Their Learning.” 


that the final NEA membership 
count on May 31 of this year 
was 612,716? This is an increase 
of 51,008 over the 1954 total of 
561,708 members. 


that during 1954-55 the NEA 
gained 472 new local affiliates, 
an average of more than one 
new local a day? These units 
now total 5542, a record high. 


that grants totaling more than 
$200,000 were received by NEA 
units for educational projects 
last year? 


that the U. S. Information 
Agency uses NEA publications 
in its work abroad? Recent 
reprints by USIA from NEA 
materials include “Freedom Is 
Not Enough” (Adult Educa- 
tion); “New Horizons for Amer- 
ican Universities” and “A Vic- 
tory for Every Teacher” (NEA 
Journal); “The Policies for 
Education in American Democ- 
racy” and “The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American 
Democracy” (Educational Poli- 


cies Commission). 


that 236 local education asso- 
ciations affiliated with the NEA 
provided $54,000 in scholarship 
funds for Future Teachers last 
year? About 90% of these funds 
were outright gifts and about 
10% loans. 


that early 17,000 members of 
the profession have taken out 
NEA life memberships since 
the campaign was started in 
December 1952? 
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100 
NEA Citizenship 
mmittee 


nv: Aalitenshi 
NviTING the people of the Unit- 
ed States... .” 

To do what? To observe Citizen- 
ship Day, September 17, “in schools 
and churches, or other suitable 
places, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies.” 

The quoted phrases above are in 
reality a memo to you from the 
United States Congress. They are 
taken from a joint resolution of 
Congress, signed by the President of 
the United States, February 29, 
1952, establishing Citizenship Day 
“in commemoration of the forma- 
tion and signing, on September 18, 
1787, of the Constitution of the 
United States and in recognition of 
all who, by coming of age or by na- 
turalization, have attained the sta- 
tus of citizenship.” 

Teachers can play a particularly 
important role in observing Citi- 
zenship Day. More than almost any 
other specialized group, they have 
knowledge that infuses with deep 
meaning the tenets of citizenship. 

The ultimate purpose of the pub- 
lic schools is to send out citizens 
who know and hold fast to our 
Constitutional rights and responsi- 
bilities. A special day to give drama 
to this knowledge and to welcome 
into full citizenship those who have 
reached voting status is a great op- 
portunity for teachers, for schools, 
and for teachers organizations. 

The rights and privileges incor- 
porated in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights were set there 
by people who knew what it was 
not to have them. They are so new 
in the sum-total of world history 
that they are ini reality still on trial. 
And they will endure only if each 
generation accepts as the price of 
liberty the day-to-day tasks of self- 
government. 

Here are some suggestions for 
celebrating Citizenship Day: 


Wp Day, Sept.l/ 


1. Find out if your state gover- 
nor plans to issue a proclamation 
on observance of the day. If not, 
take steps to request that he do so. 
Give publicity to his proclamation 
and to the purpose of the day. 

2. Thru the local association or 
the school administration, send a 
bulletin to every teacher about 
Citizenship Day. 

3. Hold a program in every 
homeroom, centering on citizen- 
ship, the Constitution, the impor- 
tance of the Bill of Rights. 

4. Stage an assembly program 
honoring past graduates who have 
reached voting age during the year 
and those new citizens who have 
been naturalized. 

5. Present to each new voter, na- 
tive-born or naturalized, The 
American Citizen’s Handbook ($2 
a copy, NEA), a copy of the U.S. 
Constitution, a certificate, or some 
other memento to be cherished. 
[See “Free or Inexpensive,” at 
right, for additional ideas. ] 

6. In combination with other or- 
ganizations or agencies, serve as 
sponsor of a community-wide cele- 
bration of Citizenship Day. 

7. As an association, or in com- 
bination with other groups, spon- 
sor a dinner or luncheon for new 
voters and new citizens. 

8. Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee for a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation for Citizenship 
Day, 1955, and for other helps. 

9. Use as theme for first meet- 
ing of your local teachers associa- 
tion, “Teachers in a Self-Governing 
Republic.” Write NEA for a free 
copy of the skit, Bridge and Ballots, 
and of Local Association Activities 
Leaflet No. 4 (revised). 

10. Set up a committee in your 
local teachers association to plan 
for Citizenship Day in 1956. 

—NEA Citizenship Committee. 


OR 


Onover publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 


Citizenship Day, September 17 
Living Democracy Series, published by 
the Civic Education Center, Tufts Uni- 
versity, distributed by Natl. Council for 
the Social Studies: Liberty and the Law, 
1955, 56p. is the latest in the series. Also 
available are: The Isms and You, 1952, 
40p.; They Made a Nation, 1952, 48p.; It 
Has Been Done! 1952, 48p.; Bread and 
Butter Plus, 1952, 48p.; Who Says So? 
1952, 45p.; Why Don’t They Think! 1952, 
56p.; And Crown Thy Good, 1952, 47p.; 
Work Without Strife, 1952, 48p.; Capital- 
ism—Way of Freedom, 1952, 56p.; and 
These Americans, 1952, 53p. Other titles 
in preparation. High-school level. 60¢ 
each. Quantity discounts. NCSS, NEA. 
Local Association Activities Leaflet No. 
4, Citizenship (revised) , prepared by the 
Citizenship Committee of the NEA. Sug- 
gestions for planning worthwhile citizen- 
ship programs. Free in limited quantity. 


Order the following materials from the 
NEA Citizenship Committee, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Bridge and Ballots. Skit prepared by 
the NEA Citizenship Committee to inter- 
est local associations in planning and par- 
ticipating in citizenship activities. Cast of 
characters: one man and four women. 
1954. 14p. One copy free. Four additional 
copies free if skit is to be presented. 

Gateway to Citizenship by Carl B. 
Hyatt. Suggestions for emphasizing the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship to new voters. Rev. 1948. 256p. One 
copy free, as long as supply lasts. 

How Our Federal Government Is Or- 
ganized. NEA JourNat reprint, January 
1953. 2p. Single copies free. 50 for $1. 

Make It a Time To Remember! NEA 
JouRNAL cover reprint, September 1954, 
showing -preamble to U.S. Constitution. 
Ip. Free. 

Teachers Are Citizens. Pointers for the 
year-round teacher citizen. NEA JOURNAL 
reprint, November 1952. Ip. Single copies 
free. 50 for $1. 

USA Manual of Suggestions for School 
Participation in Local Celebration of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day. Types of programs, 
organization and sources of information 
for observing Citizenship Day. Rev. 1953. 
28p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 

We Pledge Allegiance . . . Basic rights 
and privileges guaranteed by the U.S, Con- 
stitution. NEA JourNat reprint, March 
1954. 2p. Single copies free. 50 for $1. 


School Building 


Together We Build. Reprint of articles 
on elementary-school building needs. NEA 
Journa., Feb.-May 1955. 14 p. 15¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. NEA. 
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Use minutes to 
save hours with 


DITTO 


and Ditto Workbooks 


Have more time to do the things you want to do! 
More time for yourself—more time for your 
children. That is Drrro’s gift to you. Ditto 
lesson sheets save weary hours of lesson pre- 
paring, provide time for relaxation and self- 
improvement. Ditto’s abundant, low cost 
lesson materials coordinate activity, organize 
minds, save time and aid your teaching a dozen 
ways, in and outside of the classroom. 
Get started on DITTO’S daily help! 
Mail coupon promptly! 


NEW DITTO D-10 


60 new Ditto Workbooks are 


now available! new subjects include: Reading Read- 
iness—Learning Forms, Books 1-11 (Kindergarten); Learn- 
ing Words, Book | (Primer level), Book 11 (First Reader level); 
Birds (Grades 2-4); completely new and modern Arithmetic 
Books, 3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple Science 
Experiments, Books 1-11 (middle grades) and dozens of other 
toe 2 i titles by well known educators, embodying teacher-approved 
* . FREE! Sample Lessons. ;::::. t procedures. $3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE catalog NOW. 
-““* ask for yours today ! ST. pf FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES... MAIL THIS! 
| 3 . @ edllicceentlictanelimeatitmeninetitemmttaneal anes ewan} 
Pi ni lent int *, 
aptenfpeecchorparsoonnnaperye edhe PT DITTO, tea, 16 W. Naren 3, age 12 tess 
* | eliminate night work. Choose from any of the splendid . gi) Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
new titles in the new DITTO Workshop Catalog. Send = Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
for your FREE Sample Copy with Lessons. Each page ; Free samples end catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid Duplication. 
produces 200 Liquid copies. % : Arrange ¢ DITTO demonstration for me. 


Fill in and mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY. | as : Nome 
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Mosr of our booklists this year will come 
to the JournaL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Committee 
Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of librar- 
ies, Oakland (California) public schools; 
Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; and 
Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s selection was the responsi- 
bility of the school librarians of the Los 
Angeles city schools, under the direction 
of Elizabeth Williams, head supervisor, 
Library and Textbook Section. 

The list was compiled by Marjorie 
Schramling, librarian, Los Angeles High 
School, in consultation with Lois Fetter- 
man, Gladys MacDowell, Margaret Miller, 
Vera Walls, librarians, and Louise Jones, 
supervisor, secondary curriculum. 

The subject of next month’s Bookshelf 
will be international relations. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to pub- 
lishers listed at end of article. 


Our American Heritage 

Almanac of Liberty by William O. 
Douglas. A day-to-day list thru the year of 
significant events in the growth and de- 
velopment of American ideals. 1954. 409p. 
$5.50. Gr. 9-up. (6) 

The American Frontier by Nelson B. 
Keyes. Discusses ever-expanding opportu- 
nities in America that have made possible 
both individualism and cooperation for 
group benefits. 1955. 384p. $3.50. Gr. 
10-up. (10) 

By These Words by Paul Angle. Great 
American documents presented against 
their historical background. 1954. 560p. 
$5.95. Gr. 7-up. (20) 

The Dignity of Man by Russell W. Da- 
venport. Analysis of basic American ideas 
that can serve as an antidote to commu- 
nist propaganda. 1955. 338p. $4. Teacher 
background. (12) 

On Our Way by Robert Patterson, 
comp. Rich and varied selections from the 
autobiographies of famous Americans. 
1952. 372p. $3.50. Gr. 7-up. (13) 

We Came to America by Frances Cava- 
nah, ed. Reminiscences of 25 immigrants 
who realized the dreams that brought 
them to America. 1954. 307p. $3.50. Gr. 
7-12. (18) 

We Grew Up in America by Alice L 
Hazeltine, comp. Stories of Americans, 
told by themselves, form a composite pic- 
ture of American life. 1954. 240p. $2.95. 
Gr. 10-12, (1) 


In Home and Community 
Bronko by Rosa Eichelberger. A Polish 
tefugee boy faces the problems of his new 
home in New York City. 1955. 192p. $2.95. 
Gr. 4-7 (22) 
Democracy in the Home by Christine 
Beasley. Basic concepts of democracy ap- 


plied to family living. 1954. 242p. $3.50. 
Gr. 10-12. Teacher background. (3) 

The Family Nobody Wanted by Helen 
Doss. Twelve children of mixed parentage 
live happily together in one family. 1954. 
267p. $3.75. Gr. 9-up. (16) 

The Gentle House by Anna Maria Rose 
Wright. An orphaned Latvian boy is 
woven into the family pattern of an Amer- 
ican home. 1954. 177p. $2.75. Gr. 10-up. 
(14) 

The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill 
by Herman Hagedorn. Heart-warming, in- 
timate picture of the home life of a be- 
loved American. 1954. 435p. $5. Gr. 9-up. 
(17) 

Susan Cornish by Rebecca Caudill. A 
young teacher courageously helps the peo- 
ple in a backward community gain con- 
fidence in themselves and in their rights 
of citizenship. 1955. 286p. $2.75. Gr. 7-10. 
(21) 

In the Nation 


Active Citizenship by Harry Bard and 
Harold Manakee. A text that serves as a 
practical, useful guide to youthful citizens. 
1951. 506p. $3.44. Gr. 7-9 (15) 

America Is My Country by Harriett M. 
Brown. Vivid presentation of our Ameri- 
can heritage and the values which under- 
lie American life. 1955. 268p. $2.88. Gr. 
5-7. (14) 

The Democratic Classroom by Lucille 
Lindberg. Suggests ways of working with 
children that will teach skills they need 
for democratic living. 1954. 115p. $2.75. 
Teacher background. (5) 

The First Book of Conservation by F. C. 
Smith. Simple explanation of the inter- 
relationships between man and nature and 
how each child can be a conservationist. 
1954. 68p. $1.75. Gr. 5-6. (9) 

Freedom and Plenty by Wilfred S. Bron- 
son. The many things each child can do 
for conservation in town and country. 1953. 
123p. $2.95. Gr. 4-7. (11) 

Good Citizenship’ in Everyday Living. 
A reprint from Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. 1955 ed. Single copies on re- 
quest to librarians and teachers. (8) 

Government U.S.A. by John J. Daly. 
Unusual presentation of our national 
Capital and the functions of our govern- 
ment. 1954. Illp. $3. Gr. 7-12. (2) 

Lookout for the Forest by Glenn O. 
Blough. The conservation story for very 
young citizens. 1955. 48p. $2.25 Gr. 4-6. 
(19) 

The People Govern by L. Paquin and 
M. D. Irish. The importance of democracy 
in our daily life makes good citizenship a 
personal responsibility. 1954. 598p. $4. Gr. 
10-12. (4) 

What Is Democracy? by Richard M. 
Ketchum. Basic facts presented in simple 
style and dramatic photographs. 1955. 
192p. $2.95 Gr. 9-12 (7) 

When Men Are Free by Lora T. Tib- 
betts.. What. good citizenship means in 
responsibilities as well as rights. A Citizen- 
ship Education Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1955. 167p. $2.84. 
Gr. 9-12. (14) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2. 

(2) Arandee Pub. Co., 301 E. Lombard 
St., Baltimore 2. 


(3) Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

(4) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

(5) Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

(6) Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(7) E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

(8) F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

(9) Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. 

(10) Garden City Books, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(11) Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

(12) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

(13) Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11. 

(14) Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

(15) John C. Winston Co., 1006-1020 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7. 

(16) Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. a 

(17) Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

(18) Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2. 

(19) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

(20) Rand McNally & Co., Box 7600, 
Chicago 80. 

(21) Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

(22) William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. 


QUOTATION CORNER 


We have no more right to consume 
happiness without producing it, than 
to consume wealth without producing 
it.—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


Give a little love to a child, and you 
get a great deal back.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Example is always more efficacious 
than precept.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


There are a thousand hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who is striking 
at the root.—HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.— 
HENRY BROOKS ADAMS. 


What is a cynic? A man who knows 
the price of everything, and the value 
of nothing.—OscaR WILDE. 


An exaggeration is a truth that has 
lost its temper.—KAHLIL GIBRAN. 


Each new grain of truth is packed, 
like radium, with wh worlds of 
light.—ALFRED NOYES. 


One can never pay in gratitude; one 
can only pay “in kind” somewhere else 
in life.—-ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH. 


It is as fatal as it is cowardly to 
blink facts because they are not to our 
taste.—JOHN TYNDALL. 


We are here to add what we can to, 
not to get what we can from, Life.— 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER. 
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FREE D 


Nothing to buy! No contest! Just mail coupon below 
for your FREE stone! You won’t be asked to return it! 


MERIT is EVERYBODY'S best friend—giving away thous- 
ands of dollars of GENUINE DIAMONDS! We have a 
mountain of jewels—-some brilliantly cut chaton stones— 
OTHERS are GENUINE brilliant-cut DIAMONDS! They're 
mixed together. We ourselves don't know which are which! 
Just fill out the coupon below. At no obligation, we'll give 
you a brilliant stone immediately! Take it to any reliable 
jeweler. He'll quickly tell you if it is one of the genuine 
diamonds—and how valuable it is! This may be the luck- 
iest moment of your life! Hurry! Offer limited! Mail the 
coupon today! 

A FREE STONE and FREE BOX of 

21 MERIT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


to show how easily you can 


MAKE $50...°75...5100 & more 
IN SPARE TIME 


We're giving these gifts to find folks whe want extra luxuries . . . folks 
who want to make easy, extra cash in spare time. We're sending you 
21 gorgeous Christmas Cards so you can prove te yourself how fast 
you can get BIG MONEY just by showing these fast-selling 21 for $1 
Merit Christmas Cards. They sell on sight to friends, neighbors, co- 
workers, etc.! Moke up to 50¢ profit per box! Send for FREE STONE, 
FREE Christmas Cards and other samples on approval. in addition te 
your first FREE STONE, you get a FREE STONE with every box of Merit 
Christmas Cards you sell! Costs you nothing to try—no risk or obliga- 
tion! Mail coupon NOW! 


EASY MONEY FOR YOUR GROUP! MORE FREE STONES FOR YOU! 
Merit's famous fund-raising plan is the quick, easy way to raise money 
fer your church group, club or organization! Send coupon for details! 


HURRY! OFFER LIMITED! SEND FOR FREE 
STONE & FREE CHRISTMAS CARDS TODAY! 
You must hurry for these FREE Gifts! We reserve right to withdraw free 
offers on coupons dated 60 days after the month printed on the cover 


ef this publication. Only one entry for each household. RUSH the 
coupon NOW! 


MERIT Greeting Card Co., 370 Plane St., Dept. 319, Newark 2, N. J. 


Coupon, when cut along dotted line, can be pasted te fit the back of @ postcard. 
Or, mail in at NOW! @ Merit 1958 . 
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EVERYBODY gets a FREE STONE 
and this FREE Box of 
21 GORGEOUS MERIT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


with matching envelopes! 
MAIL COUPON — NO OBLIGATION! 


* $5,000. VALUE OF DIAMONDS TO BE GIVEN 
AWAY ATTESTED TO BY LEWIS JEWELERS, 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS & APPRAISERS. 


PASTE ON POST CARD—MAIL NOW 


MERIT Greeting Card Co. 
370 Plane St., Dept. 319,Newark 2, N. J. 


Rush my FREE STONE & FREE box of 21 Christmas Cords & 
jopes and other sompies on apprevel. 


a 


‘ 


Zene State 
here for Special Fund-Raising Plan fer Groups 


12a Hf 





Children naturally drink more 
milk when they serve them- 
selves from a handsome vender 


—the modern way of obtaining 7 Mill © 


refreshment. : ss Milk 4 


JZ Traat Yourself! | %) 
Mux from a Vendo Dairy-Vend Selective Milk Se: A 
Vender is déliciously cold, served in individually | 
sealed, sanitary cartons ... available at any 
hour as a refreshment drink. A Dairy-Vend 
occupies a minimum of floor area . . . can be 
placed in corridors, even in the gym. . . and 
in the cafeteria it speeds service, eliminates 
handling and storage problems. 

Learn all about the most efficient way of 
serving milk to your students—write today! 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


DAIRY DIVISION e¢ 7400 EAST 12th ST. © KANSAS CITY, MO 


“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first sixty-five volumes in this nationally recognized series were available 
in the special School Edition as of February 1, 1955. Fifteen further volumes 
in the School Edition were published as of September 1, 1955: 


Babe Ruth Maria Mitchell Teddy Roosevelt 

Betsy Ross Nancy Hanks Will and Charlie Mayo 
Dan Webster Narcissa Whitman Will Clark 

Ethan Allen Robert Peary Young Jed Smith 
Francis Marion Susan Anthony Zeb Pike 


Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
““Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 


Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 


Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, remedial 
or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order 
blanks — either for direct purchase or “on-approval, subject to 
return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 


Teaching Mathematics 


You can obtain from the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., the following materials: 


Byroads of Algebra by Margaret 
Joseph. How to use algebra in arith- 
metic computations, number puzzles, 
algebraic acrobatics. 1955. 16p. 40¢. 

Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics. 
Rev. 1953. 46p. 25¢. 

How To Study Mathematics by 
Henry Swain. Handbook for high- 
school students. 1955. 32p. 50¢. 

How To Use Your Bulletin Board by 
Johnson and Olander. 1955. 12p. 50¢. 

Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Today. 1954. 318p. $1.50. 75¢ to Coun- 
cil members. 

Recreational Mathematics by W. L. 
Schaaf. A comprehensive bibliography. 
1955. 136p. $1.20. 


Mathematics Teacher Reprints 


Complex Numbers: An Example of 
Recurring Themes in the Develop- 
ment of Mathematics by Phillip S. 
Jones. 1954. 28p. 25¢. Euclidean Con- 
structions by Robert C. Yates. 1954. 3p. 
15¢. Mathematical Preparation for 
College. 1952. 1lp. 15¢. The Role of 
Insight in the Learning of Mathemat- 
ics by Howard Fehr. 1954. 8p. 20¢. 
Statistical Training for Secondary 
Schools by William J. Moonan. 1954. 
7p. 20¢. Some Classroom Problems 
from the Field of Atomic Energy by 
Wallace Manheimer. 1954. 5p. 15¢. 
Tree of Knowledge. 30¢ per doz., in 
doz. lots only. 


Yearbooks 


Emerging Practices in Mathematics 
Education. 1954. 448p. $4.50. $3.50 to 
Council members (one copy only). 

Learning of Mathematics, Its Theory 
and Practice. 1953. 364p. $4. $3 to 
Council members (one copy only). 

Quantity discounts on above items. 


Mathematics Journals 


Individual membership dues in the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics are $3, and include either the 
Mathematics Teacher or the Arithme- 
tic Teacher; both journals, $5. 

Institutional subscriptions to the 
Mathematics Teacher (8 issues) or the 
Arithmetic Teacher (6 issues) are $5 
each. Subscriptions to the Mathematics 
Student Journal (4 issues) sold only in 
groups of 5 or more copies. Price com- 
puted at single-copy rate of 20¢ per 
year. 15¢ per semester. 

(Next month: Teaching the social studies.) 
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Future Teacher Wins 


Scholarship 


AN OUTSTANDING record of achieve- 
ment and service plus an ambition to 
become a teacher won a _ four-year 
scholarship for Shirley Jean Joyce, now 
in her first year at Chicago Teachers 
College. The scholarship was given by 
the Medill Tribune Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion to encourage the recruit- 
ment of teachers. 

While attending Chicago’s Crane 
High School, Miss Joyce was president 
of its Future Teachers of America club 
and a member of the National Honor 
Society. 

Gerald J. Haley, principal of the 
grade school from which Miss Joyce 
was graduated, presented her with 
memberships in the Illinois Education 
Association and the NEA. 


Mean Ages 


THE MEAN AGE’ of NEA presidents 


an article by Harvey C. Lehman in a 
recent issue of Scientific Monthly. Mr. 
Lehman reports on the mean age of 
the presidents elected by 66 learned, 
scientific, and technical societies. He 


gives the mean age of the American 
Association of School Administrators 


(since 1865) as 53.19 years, and the 


( Continued on page 372) 


Teacher of the Year 


MARGARET Perry, fourth-grade teach- 
er in the Monmouth (Oregon) public 
schools, was named “Teacher of the 
Year” in a project sponsored jointly 
by the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and McCall’s magazine. Nominations 
were made by state departments of 


picture story on Miss Perry, who is 
NEA director for the state of Oregon. 

Shown with President Eisenhower at 
the White House are’ Miss Perry and 
two of her pupils, Sue Mull and Dick 
Peterson; Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the CCSSO (left); and Sam- 
uel M. Brownell, U.S. Commissioner 


since 1870 is 52.94 years, according to education. In June, McCall's had a of Education. 


ee 


How Mich Water is needed to 
make the deserts bloom? 


How Much Oil 


is covered with sand? 


Who Are The People who live in the ancient 
lands from Egypt to Afghanistan? 


The answers to these questions provide the key to the opening 
of a new era in the Middle East. 


In Coronet’s new film, The Middle East: Crossroads of 
Three Continents, students are given a firsthand look 
at history in the making. Educators will find this film 
invaluable in teaching geography, history, economics, 
social studies, current events, and related subjects. 


Other new Coronet films, available in rich, natural 


color or black and white: 


China: 
The Land and the People 
The Reformation 
The Fisherman's Boy 
One Day on the Farm 


For complete information on how these new releases and Coronet’s 600 other 
films in color or black and white can be obtained for your classes, write to: 


Helpers Who Come to Our House 
Animals and Their Foods 
Animals and Their Homes 
The New House: 

Where It Comes From 


Dept. NE-955 


Coronet FALMS cornet svi, cricege 1, tines 
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American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation (since 1915) as 47.33 years. The 
range was from 63.98 years for the 
American Bar Association to 46.05 
years for the American Psychological 
Association. 

The author concludes that while 
prestige is a factor, many other influ- 
ences determine whether or not an 
individual becomes president of his 
professional group. 


Classroom Teacher 
State PTA President 


CaMItta Garey, 
state president of 
the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Par- 
ents and Teach- 
ers, is the first 
classroom teacher 
elected to such a 
post. Mrs. Garey 
teaches at Factory- 
ville-Clinton (Pa.) 
Township High School. 


Civil Liberties Film 

The Sound of a Stone, a new film on 
civil liberties, has recently been re- 
leased by the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations of the Methodist 
Church. The film tells the story of a 
young high-school teacher charged with 
recommending a book which is later 
called subversive. 

The 16mm 30-minute sound film is 
available in both black and white and 
color. Rental charges are $6 and $10.50, 
respectively. Local showing may be 
arranged thru branches of the Method- 
ist Publishing House or by writing the 
board, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11. 


Fort Worth Teacher Honored 








A FORMER president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Eula 
Hunter (right), was named “Teacher 
of Teachers for 1955” by the Fort 
Worth Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. Miss Hunter, veteran head of the 
mathematics department at Arlington 
Heights High School in Fort Worth, 
was presented with a portfolio of mes- 
sages of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion from administrators, fellow teach- 
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ers, and former pupils. Clara Harvey, 
president of the Fort Worth Retired 
Teachers Association, made the pres- 
entation. 


Honorary Degrees Awarded 


Honorary doctorates were awarded 
at commencements this year to Wau- 
rine Walker, NEA president, 1954-55, 
and to Mary Titus, NEA consultant 
for local associations. 

Miss Walker, twice-honored, had 
Doctor of Laws degrees conferred up- 
on her by Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, and by Lindenwood College, 


St. Charles, Missouri. She is an alum- 
na of Baylor, having earned her bach- 
elor’s degree there. 

Miss Titus was presented an honor- 
ary Doctor of Pedagogy degree by 
Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 





Journalgram Answers 
(See page 363.) 


1. Dorothea DIX 

2. George Washington CARVER 
3. Susan B. ANTHONY 

4. Woodrow WILSON 

5. Frances E. WILLARD 

6. Clara BARTON 

7. Lewis CARROLL 

8. Stephen LEACOCK 





Alliance Honors Margaret Boyd 


MARGARET Boypb 
(center) , assistant 
superintendent of 
Steubenville 


(Ohio) public 
schools, recently 
was honored by 


her home town of 
Alliance, Ohio, 
where she was 
cited at the an- 
nual meeting of 
the chamber of 
commerce, and 
was guest at a tea 
given by the Alli- 
ance Education Association. She is. pic- 
tured here with Granville Hammond, 
superintendent of the Alliance public 





(March 18, 1955 to July 21, 1955) 
ALABAMA—Ruth G. Beale, Lillian A. Bec- 


ton, Alberta L. Brazier, Floyd W. Briscoe, 
Eula H. Brooks, Samuel C. Burton, Pearl S. 
Busby, Mrs. Arthur D. Carlisle, S. J. Casey, 
Mrs. W. T. Cox, William F. Dodson, William 
S. Edmonds, Nellie L. Elmore, Samuel B. 
Etheridge, Lillie Kiel Gibbs, Ethel E. Goode, 
Gladys O. Gordon, Joseph H. Green, Harold 
E. Greer, Mrs. Haywood Grimes, J. H. Hadley, 
Lauraetta P. Hall, C. Royal Hertz, Mary Holt 
Hertz, E. S. Holliman, Adna 8S. Howard, Min- 
nie C. Jackson, Ola B. Kendrick, Elouise D. 


Malone, Alva Moore, William P. Moulder, 
Edna Earle Mullins, Annie Laura Newell, 
Lizelle Nixon. Frances Nungster, Eva 


Mae Sides, Ernest Stone, John H. Taylor, Syble 
Rowell Taylor, Evelyn Vibbart, Mrs. Charles 
Cc. Vines, Bama Watson, Carolyn B. Wilson, 
Oscar M. Zeanah, Sara Davis, Alice Murray, 
Beulah Allen, Gracie 8S. Allen, Lola F_ Bel- 
lenger, Clinton M. Bevis, A. Yancey Bowie, 
Betty Bradford, J. S. Brindley, Carolyn E. 
Brown, Eston R. Cobb, Mary M. Goggans, Odell 
F. Grady, R. H. Hall, Jr., O. B. Hodges, Erskine 
c. Key, Henrietta K. Key, George L. Layton, 
Donald E. MacQuarrie, Valeria H. McCoy, 
Mabel L. Neely, Harden A. Oldfield, Jr., Irene 
Raye, John R. Slaughter, William E. Snuggégs, 
Katie L. Thompson, Frances Trammell, Lois 
A. Vaughn, Charles C. Vines, B. W. Walden, 
J. A, White, Kathryne 8S. White, Elizabeth W. 
Willingham 

ALASKA—Lois M. Morey, Chester D. Stone 

ARIZONA—Jessie Aguirre, Margaret K. 
Andres, Gladys Van Antwerp, Roy Lee Bragg, 
Vera M. Butler, Georgia Grace Carson, Steve 
N. Cheranich, Dante Peter Ciochetto, Cecil N. 
Coleman, Nellie Collins, Mary Ellen Cunning- 
ham, Juanita G. Curtis, Francis E. Davern, 
Sidney L. Dawson, Jr., Warner B. Dixon, A. 
Douglas Eddy, Paul Erickson, Mary M. Foster, 
Ralph A. Futrell, Evelyn Gibbons, Margaret 
Helen B. Goodall, Abraham 
Gruber, Mary Agnes Guillet, Mildred M. Hall, 














schools, and Helen Hendershot, presi- 
dent of the AEA. Miss Boyd is NEA 
director for the state of Ohio. 





William F. Hall, Agnes I. Hansen, Eloise L. 
Hardiman, Francis J. Hathy, M. E. Hatter, 
Allan S. Hawthorne, William F. Hendrix, Har- 
old L. Henson, Clyde Russell Hewette, Bernard 
Horwitz, Sarah Hubert, Margaret Pipkin, Hut- 
chison, Veora E. Johnson, Arthur E. Light, 
Olas Arnold Lunt, Eugene A. Marin, Mary 
Alice Carter Mariott, Forest R. Martin, Vera 
A. McCormick, Frances E. McCray, Louis A. 
McElroy, Ida Belle McGill, Hildreth McGovern, 
James D. McGowan, Herbert J. McLure, Jean- 
nette Ngan, El Louise Nielson, Catherine Nor- 
wood, John R. Palmer, Marjorie T. Paul, Jack 
A. Peterson, Mary Alice Pigg, Alma Pridgen, 
Beverly K. Queal, Virginia R. Robinson, Jean 
Saba, James L. Sanders, Chula R. Savera, Rob- 
ert E. Simpson, Jesus C. Soto, Mollie B. Stokes, 
James Henry Thomas, Andy Tolson, Elizabeth 
Treadwell, Helen Tunnah, Morrison Warren, G. 
Mark West, Harold R. Williams, Nina C. Will- 
son, Wendell Wozencraft, William W. Framp- 
ton, Margaret J. Barr, Dennis Cawley, Miriam 
A. Geyer, Arthur G. Logan, Harry O. Trygg, 
Lucy A. Vogt 

ARKANSAS—R. H. Cole, Eleanor C. Detlef- 
sen, Mrs. J. B. Elms, Wallace C. Floyd, Clay C. 
Fulcher, Helen M. Moffat, Claudia Rosenbaum, 
Norman D. Stuard, J. Bryan Ritchie, Jessie 
Christian, James A. Fair, Jr. 

CALIFORNIA—Joseph J. Alviani, Harlan D. 
Anderson, Michael Arsulich, Jr., Elizabeth F. 
Atkins, Mary Bany, Hilton D. Bell, Karl J. 
Bengston, William Besel, Marjorie T. Briggs, 
Herbert M. Cadwell, Ruth Cahan, Elizabeth 
P. Cahn, Claude V. Chittim, Dennis L. Clifton, 
John V. Cook, Agnes M. Coombe, G. W. Cowan, 
Beulah E. Crowner, Myer L. Crumb, Richard 
L. Daggett, L. Donald Davis, Dan T. Dawson, 
Ola C. Dennis, George E. Desoto, Levi H. Dick- 
ey, Judy A. Dickson, Alberta M. Dredla, Eu- 
gene A. Dully, Hazel P. Duryee, Ruth Ebey, 
Vellie A. Elgin, Agnes H. Engel, Mark Thomas 
Evans, Richard E. Farmer, Vernon L. Feiock, 
Cymbre Ferguson, Joseph Field, Frank F. 
Finch, Eulah W. Fowles, Norbert F. Fuelling, 
Robert E. George, Leland O. Glandon, James 
D. Glasgow, William L. Goodman, Robert M. 
Haly, Ouida J. Hamilton, Annie F. Hampton, 
Frances D. Hancock, Catherine M. Hanrahan, 
Helen Hardey, Andrew S. Hardin,- Florence E. 
Hartwig, Thomas A. Henn, Lura F. Hixson, 
Frederick E. Holland, Virgil S. Hollis, Harvey 
R Hood, Emmette A. Hooper, Howard W. 
Hoover, Marguerite O. Horn, Florence B. 
Horne, Clark Howard, C. Del Hungerford, Mrs. 
Arnellon D. Hunt, Theron R. Jackman, Jane 


(Continued on page 374) 
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American Seating 
Universal Desks and Unit Tables 


wih AMEREX, 


the new metal-and-plastic top 


Universal Desks and Unit Tables 
with their superior functional 
advantages, now give even 
greater value with AMEREX, the 
first and only metal-and-plastic 
top, designed and manufactured 
by American Seating expressly 
for classroom. use. 


This new top is stronger, yet 
lighter in weight than ordinary 
plastic-covered tops. The 
die-formed steel frame supports 
the plastic work surface and 
adds years of wear-life to your 
school desks. The satin-smooth 
surface has durable color-fast 
birch-grain pattern. A contin- 
uous metal band protects 
edges. Send for illustrated 
folders. Dept. 7-B. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. - Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, 
Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating and FOLDING CHAIRS 


Announcing: 


RURAL EDUCATION 


—a forward look 


Based on a Decade of Progress — 
A Positive Approach to Basic Problems — 


490 paces 


Attractively Bound in Cloth 


Destined to be a Landmark in 
the Literature of American Education. 


THIS 1955 YEARBOOK PRESENTS: 


17 chapters which develop a 

comprehensive view of major problems 
30 addresses presented to the 1954 

National Conference on Rural Education 
300-Item bibliography organized 

around major problems 


$3.50 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Fast becoming the country’s most 


widely-acclaimed science series 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


For Grades 1-6 
By Dr. Walter A. Thurber 





Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s new Exploring 
Science series for Grades 1-6 continues 
to win high praise from educators coast- 
to-coast. Here is a truly modern “sci- 
ence-doing” series emphasizing pupils’ 
first-hand experiences in terms of what 
the study of science will do for them. 


LOW-COST EQUIPMENT 

In Exploring Science you'll find hun- 
dreds of original, easy-to-do experi- 
ments that can be performed by your 
pupils with equipment of little or no 
cost. 


TIME-SAVING TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 

The carefully-tested Teachers’ Editions 
provide you with time-saving directions 
that will help you to present a well- 
rounded program with confidence. 


Send for further information today at the 
branch office that serves your state. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


iste ston 8 e New York 


Atlanta 3 e Dallas | « 





FROM STEER 1ro STEAK 





| < 
AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 
tion .. . team up to bring that steak to your table! 





When beef cattle have attained proper 
weight on pasture or open range, they 
may be shipped by rail to farmers who 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed 
used to fatten them also moves by rail. 





Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- 
tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. 
Cattle also yield important by-products 
in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and fertilizers. 





After several months on the feed lots, 
the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
packing plants. Here they are slaughtered 
and processed under the supervision of 
federal, state, or local inspectors. 





Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 
meats at all times. American meats 
measure up to the most rigorous food- 


handling standards in the world. 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 
great mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advettisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 





mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19. 
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Jensen, Irene T. Jinkens, Melba Johnson, Jean 
Kirkland, Gertrude J. Kiskadden, Alpha L. 
Koerner, Michael F. Kosteva, Margaret Rose 
Liberto, George Lindsey, Earl M. Linholm, 
Jack F. Macy, Edith Magnuson, Daisy C. Mar- 
ley, Walter F. Marshall, Richard V. Matteson, 
Lawrence McClure, Jack McLaughlin, Blossom 
Meltz, Richard E. Mileham, Dora Venecia Mi- 
randa, Leita F. Morris, Gerald R. Murphy, 
Ruth W. Nicolaus, R. Russell Nichols, Victor 
M. Norton, Paul M. Olson, Grace E. Onstead, 
Ralph Otte, Colice L. Palmer, Margaret M. 
Paterson, Barbara L. Peterson, John H. Phil- 
lipson, Jean Pogue, Al L. Pratt, Seymour Prog, 
Henrietta A. Raaf, Edith Rodaway, Dean W. 
Ross, Dorothy Rundle, Clara D. Scott, William 
F. Scott, Jack Sheinberg, Elda Shippey, Anne 
F. Simkins, Marks Smith, W. J. J. Smith, 
Wona W. Smith, Eli R. Steed, Betty Zoe 
Stewart, Robert Stoliberg, George W. Streby, 
Stuart O. Streshly, Gene G. Sutton, Walter G. 
Swanson, John D. Switzer, Lola E. Talbot, 
Rose K. Teckhaus, Albert R. Thoman, Bob 
Town, Edith Vaughn, Gladys Voorhees, Marian 
E. Wagstaff, William Walsh, Mildredan H. 
Ward, Alillion Wilhelmy, Francis E. Williams, 
Mary I. Williams, Delbert J. Wilson, M. Lucita 
H. Wilson, Ruth F. Wing, Phyllis Wolf, Lo- 
raine Wooton, Patricia H. Wormald, Una 
Wyatt, Charles H. Zoolalian, Dale D. Briggs, 
Edna M. Evenson, Catherine Farley, Mabel F. 
Farley, Marguerite G. Harris, George B. Julian, 
Kenneth Montgomery, Grace G. Perry, Alice 
Welch, Thomas W. Butterworth, Howard E. 
Carmean, Audrey M. Divine, Bernice Dredla, 
Lillian P. Johnson, Helen Payne, Raymond M. 
Peterson, Dixie Reeder, Paris N. Rousson, Syd- 
ney J. Ruffner, James A. Runkel, Elma San- 
ders, Frederic A. Sanders, Violet L. Seeman, 
Lena A. Sturdy, Carol C. Van Maanen, Jean 
Marie Wood, Virginia Filson Wynn, Mrs. 
Marion Younggren 

COLORADO—Prudence Bostwick, Irene F. 
Boughton, Alton Cole, Ruth C. Dammann, 
Nick De Salvo, Curtis Farley, Mary Flint, 
Harry Foster, Marguerite R. Griffith, Jack 
Isenhour, Beatrice W. Kirton, Wallace A. 
Lindstrom, John W. Low, Francis Malecek, 
Mrs. Edgel N. Marston, Hazel Martin, Oma 
McCumber, R. E. Miller, Cecil Mullins, Esther 
G. Nelson, Lavelle L. Robison, S. E. Shupp, 
George E. Tozer, Norman E. Tucker, Julius G. 
Uhriaub, Jr., David B. Wilson, Friend F. 
Blauer, Mary L. Gabriel, Eugenia W. Tuttle, 
Ysabel Cordova, Evelyn M. Mayer 

CONNECTICUT—Thomas E. Aykroyd, Rose 
M. Brennan, Paul Burch, Eben Burr, Arthur 
E. Cebelius, Louise H. Cleveland, Allan L. 
Cone, Alice P. Dealy, David Paul Duval, 
Harold F. Ellis, James M. Ellis, Madge K. 
Ferguson, Mary T. Finn, William T. Fisher, 
William F. Freeman, Joseph G. Gabriele, Flor- 
ence L. Gadbois, Lois A. George, H. Chandler 
Hunt, Barbara H. Klug, Mark H. Kristoff, 
Marie J. Kunkel, Alton D. Lowe, Lillian Mans- 
field, Ernest Marzullo, Eleanor M. Murphy, 
Charles H. Potter, Peter Lo Presti, Carl Sacks, 
Robert E. Saunders, Anna Smerznak, Jose- 
phine C. Smith, Michael W. Stein, Catherine 
Stevenson, Lawrence J. Stewart, Paul W. Stod- 
dard, Harriet Stuessi, Helen Stuessi, Gertrude 
A. Sullivan, A. Hyatt Sutliffe, Stephen Sutton, 
Colin C. Woodfall, Betty Jean Caswell, Robert 
Joy, Lawrence V. Morinaccio. 

DELAWARE—Ruth K. Nelle, Robert A. 
Blatchford, Ruth L. Crawford, John W. 
Crowther, Geraldine Dye, Edward J. Moyni- 
ham, George P. Nickle, Janice Russo, Walter 
R. Taylor, Edward L. Williams 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Kathryne M. 
Bricker, Marion H. Edwards, William B. 
Evans, Elaine Exton, Thomas F. Ferry, F. 
Ruth Finnie, Jack Gillikin, Marie B. Gonzales, 
Madeline Kirkland, Mildred K. Limburg, Jean 
O. Mayo-Wells, Frances E. Noll, Theodore L. 
Roswell, Dorothy Y. Small, Faith Taylor, 
Macie D. Templeman, Mrs. Demaris J. Wil- 
liams, Edna M. Yohn, Minnie D. Bell, Virginia 
W. Biedler, Rose Marie Croccia, May A. For- 
sythe, Winifred A. MacNeil, Thelma M. Ray- 


mon 

FLORIDA—Willis A. Baxley, Ruth Buck- 
man, Mary Ann Caruso, Claridell Eason, Dale 
R. Martin, S. Meredith Moseley, Beth Roselle, 
Walton S. Seabrooks, Irene R. Straughter, 
Rosemary W. Trottman, Mayme A. Sutton, 
Ruby P. Williams, Elise H. Futch, Thelma H. 
Livingston, Betty Claywell, Ireta M. Crosby, 
E. J. Devane, J. Crockett Farnell, James L. 
Gant, Jessie T. Morgan, William M. Rizzi, 
James M. Shaw 

GEORGIA—Ira E. Aaron, Betty N. Ander- 
son, Kankakee Anderson, G. Price Bowen, 
Thomas M. Brady, John E. Bridges, W. T. 
Callaway, J. R. Callison, R. Stafford Clark, C. 
N. Cornell, Gladys W. Darling, Odell B. Dyer, 
Mrs. Cedric Faber, Berry Floyd, James A. 
Floyd, Russell L. Floyd, Lloyd Gray, Ernest 
Hallford, Miley Mae Hemphill, Gladys Hol- 
comb, Frank M. Hughes, Byrd Ivester, R. O. 
Johnson, Oscar H. Joiner, Martha Sue Jordan, 
D. H. Knight, Mrs. J. M. Lancaster, Sr., 
Charles P. McDaniel, Veazey C. McGinty, 
Annie Nelson, S. Lloyd Newberry, Mrs. Spencer 
Palmer, James L. Sharpe, William 8S. Smith, 
William O. Smitha, Mildred L. Stancil, Pearle 
Tedder, James V. Tillery, Mrs. Justine Wash- 
ington, Emmett V. Whelchel, Clarence N. Lam- 
bert, Clark M. Lambert, Sybil A. Lambert, J. 
T. Leath, Hazel A. Lewis, Emory 8S. Lunsford, 
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Richard C. Manley, Herbert D. Allen, Mrs. 
Howell B. Cox, Malissa B. Cox, Evelyn C. 
Dean, A. B. Duncan, J. G. Dyer, Dorothy H. 
Floyd, A. D. Gaskin, Jewell Hayes, Joseph 
Jackura, Jr., James E. Luten, Ben H. Milli- 
can, George E. Parker, Margaret L. Penney, 
Inez W. Tanner, Grace B. Thompson, Sam H. 
Williams, Mrs. Remelle 8. Young, Maude 
White, Ellen F. Wiley, B. E. Williams. 

HAWAII—Clara K. Amundsen, Isaac H. 
Aoki, Rosalina Arzadon, Takeko Asahino, Lu- 
cille C. Berlin, A. Ray Blue, Alice Chong, 
Shirley N. K. Chun, Charles G. Clark, Thelma 
Craig, Consuelo O. Cuaresma, Gladys P. Feirer, 
Marjorie L. Foley, Pauline M. Frederick, Wil- 
helmina M. Freedman, Taeko Fujita, Gert- 
rude Fukunaga, Sophie Georgi, Mrs. Yoshiko 
T. Hamada, Kinuko Hokada, Teruo Ihara, 
Mrs. Yoshie Ikinaga, Cathryn Irvine, Mary C. 
Johnson, Edward T. Kanaya, Isami Kansako, 
Annie K. Keao, Lillian P. Kruse, Gladys A. 
Lino, Fenton Lum, Mrs. Yun Tsin C. Lum, 
Aileen Lung, Masao Maruyama, Ellen P. Math- 
erly, Grace W. McAlister, Mildred K. Miya- 
moto, Isamu Miyoshi, Kiyoto Mizuba, Peter K. 
Muranaka, Miyoko Nakagami, Harold _ /Y. 
Nakaji, May 8S. Nakaji, Henry S. Nakama, 
Sakae Nakama, Mrs. Emiko Nakamura, Daniel 
S. Noda, Grace T. U. Noda, Agnes R. Okino, 
Ke chi Osaki, Mary O. Pekelo, Dorotha Riley, 
George V. Rout, Janet S. Sakai, Paul M. 
Shimizu, Gwendolyn Smith, Francis Takemoto, 
George H. Tamura, Hoshie Tokuhama, Fred- 
erick K. T. Tom, Violet U. Tsugawa, Sik Kum 
Tsui, Mrs. Masue Wakumoto, Frank N. Watan- 
abe, Bernice H. K. Wong, William T. 8S. Wong, 
Philip K. L. Young, Clifton E. Ellinger 

IDAHO—Virgil W. Allen, Max L. Archibald, 
Garth R. Belnap, James W. Berry, Reed H. 
Brenchley, Keith H. Brimhall, Ellen Brose, 
Wayne R. Brown, Wilson W. Bundy, Dorothy 
Dryden, Sam C. Fairchild, William Eimers, 
Dora Erickson, Perry E. Gooch, Mrs. Chris J. 
Hansen, Wilson Harper, Duane Harrison, 
Bessie Hart, Howard E. Hollingsworth, Leroy 
Hughes, Leigh Ingersoll, Victor R. Jensen, A. 
W. Johnson, Alton Jones, Marx I. Joslyn, 
Bruce Keith, Edna tUallathin, Hershell S. 
Lamb, Elsie Lindberg, Elsie M. Lindgress, Clif- 
ford Lloyd, J. Clyde Lusk, Dorothy L. Man- 
ning, Dan W. Martin, Donald E. Matthews, 
Camden B. Meyer, Leo E. Miller, Florence M. 
Parsons, Mrs. Glenys Peters, Kenneth R. 
Primus, Frances Purkhiser, Mabel Rasband, 
Grace Ritchie, Mildred Rushton, Jack L. 
Ryman, Josephine H. Snell, Max Snow, Ned D. 
Stocks, Ray M. Summers, Harry J. Townley, 
Thomas J. Turner, Orrin D. Wardle, Thelma 
Webster, Ellis L. Williams, Bernell Wrigley, 
Esther J. Dahl, Annabelle Iverson, Lucile 
Brizee 

ILLINOIS—Harold R. Akers, Wallace W. 
Allanson, William E. Allen, Martha I. Ander- 
son, Eldon R. Atwood, J. K. Beamish, Maxine 
G. Beers, Walter Beguelia, Millard D. Bell, 
Stella L. Bengston, J. M. Bennett, Frances H. 
Benson, Phyllis Bergeman, Marvin C. Berg- 
wall, Jewell H. Berrier, John W. Blomberg. 
Juanita B. Boos, Harry E. Boyd, George Brace- 
well, Ellen L. Brachtl, R. S. Brackman, Lois 
Brecht, Dorothy E. Brenner, Horace G. Brown, 
Boyd R. Bucher, William K. Buckner, Lera Z. 
Burgess, Marjorie E. Burton, Leonard Buzzell, 
John E. Byrnes, Kenneth D. Cable, Hazel 
Camden, Russell A. Chadbourn, Wilma Cham- 
berlain, Gwendolyn Chambliss, Cecil F. Chaney, 
Dorothy W. Cherrington, Ralph E. Clabaugh, 
Charles W. Clark, Ronald W. Clark, Orville W. 
Connett, Lucile Coulter, Harrison A. Crader, 
Elizabeth Cummings, Dale Darland, Ellsworth 
Cc. Dent, Marguerite A. Desmond, Raymond H. 
Dey, Margaret Dehn Dobbin, Virgil C. Dolla- 
hon, Georgia E. Doney, Mary E. Donham, 
Charles Downing, James M. Doyle, Jackson M. 
Drake, Grace H. Duff, William R. Dunk, Helen 
L. Dunn, Troy W. Edwards, Marian A. Elliott, 
R. H. Elliott, Russell Emery, Florence English, 
Ralph J. Erickson, Francis A. Evers, O. L. 
Farris, Harold G. Fearn, Darrell H. Ferguson, 
R. J. Fligor, Lyle F. Forward, Julia C. Foster, 
Earl F. Fox, Jane L. Frasca, Leroy E. Fritz, 
Elbert Fulkerson, Helen Gale, Dorothy M. 
Gard, Charles R. Gardner, Mrs. Veryl H. 
Gerde, Harold E. Geske, Mildred M. Glind- 
meier, Charles D. Glover, Esther Goeddel, 
Leitha 8. Goerges, Lorina E. Goerz, Car! R. 
Gregory, Gladys Grieger, Chalmer A. Gross, 
Donald V. Grote, Mary C. Haase, Vance M. 
Hamann, Kenneth S. Hammer, Erwin M. Ham- 
son, Kenneth G. Hance, Helen Harman, Gladys 
Harpole, Wilma Harrington, Dan J. Hegwood, 
Toby E. Hightower, E. Lynn Hill, Mrs. Jensy 
W. Hockenbery, Elsie G. Hodgson, Wilma M. 
Hofert, Harold W. Homann, Charles E. 
Howell, Anna K. Howey, John G. Hurwitz, 
Donald A. Ingli, Mildred T.. Ingram, Francis 
H. Irwin, Galeon M. Jarvis, Juanita Jenkins, 
James B. Jennings, James B. Johnson, Lowell 
M. Johnson, Glenn Jones, Guy M. Jones, Mabel 
R. Jordan, Clyde C. Kaiser, Bernard 8S. Kan- 
dyba, Bernadine M. Keirn, Carol P. Kelly, 
David W. Knowles, Melvin H. Kuethe, Irene 
Langham, Douglas E. Lawson, Joseph Di Le- 
onarde, Emilie U. Lepthien, Florence J. Lewis, 
Paulyne T. Liddle, Eugene Litchfield, Leland 
Lockard, Philip R. Luhmann, Viola Mander- 
feld, Jewell A. Mann, Catherine Marron, Mar- 
garet M. Marron, Norah T. Marron, Harold W. 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Dept. NJ 





CALLING ALL TEACHERS 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to help enrich and 
vitalize your teaching are listed in the New, 
1955 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 
— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
— Easy to Use — 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wis. 








COMMUNITY OF 





in this new school year, to use 


“Perry Pictures 


lovely sepia copies of famous 
works of art, poets, presidents, 
etc. Interesting and instructive, 
and ONLY TWO CENTS each, 
for 30 or more, size 52 x 8. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 
pictures for children, or 30 
art subjects, or 30 dogs and 
cats. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 
1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





LIVING THINGS 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





Hundreds of pictures from Audubon 


Just Published! exciting nature library 


Society's files. 5 beautiful books. 


Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


Name of this 

pictorial nature 

library is THE 

COMMUNITY of LIVING 

THINGS, published by 

Creative Educational So- 
ciety, cooperating with the 
National Audubon Society. 


Elementary and Junior 

High classes can now have 

these fine reproductions of 

500 photos of plants, birds, 

insects, animals; with story 
rtion so ably edited by 
r. Etta Schneider Ress. 


For COMMUNITY 
described, 5 vols; 5 


bound in sturdy 


For years the National Mankato, Minn., 
Audubon Society has been 
roviding materials for use 
in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary eg tl sae with a broad 
ecological scope has increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 


pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint 


OF LIVING THINGS, 


pictures; 8% x 11°, 


just write to THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 





give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Now through this new five volume nature 
library, so profusely filled with its pictures, 
the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 
the opportunity not only to make so many 
of its photos available to all schools but for 
such a really low price. 


In five volumes 


Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.m City Parks 

00 and Home Gardens 
Vol.1v Forest and Woodland 
Vol.v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interestin 
story text é 
make this 
nature 

library most welcome by 
schools, especially at the low 
cost of $34.75. CREDITS: Deer, ‘ 
Harrison; badger, Van Wormer; 
wren, Cruickshank ; butterflies, Jahoda. 


IF INTERESTED 


buckram, 










$34.75, p.p. 


Gum 





o 


Pencils- 


like 


children- 


different 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter of 
yess. -166 diameter of lead, black 


For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, '4,” diameter of w 
-186 diameter of lead, blue Hey 


For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
School line, write 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Division — 230-J-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, ochure and 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


Matthews, James A. Matthiesen, Hugh Mc- 
Cabe, Jr., Richard L. McCannon, P. William 
McDaniel, Lonnie L. McDannold, Denver W. 
McDonald, Eva G. McDonald, J. Leo McDon- 
ald, Robert E. McKinney, Margaret C. Mc- 
Manus, Anna A. McNichols, John D. Mees, 
Odessa Meyer, Ruth M. Michaelsen, Walter M. 
Miller, R. V. Minton, Mart E. Mitchell, Donald 
E. Moore, Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Willis C. Mor- 
tensen, George J. Mosena, Dorothy M. Mul- 
doon, Irene Mullan, Jack W. Murphy, Herschel 
Newcomb, John Newsom, Lawrence E. Newt- 
son, Samuel Nicholas, Mabel H. Nolan, Leslie 
O’Blenes, Richard Odair, James O’Malley, 
Warren T. Page, Ruth D. Paintin, James R. 
Parker, Vera L. Peacock, Florence Pearson, 
Anton W. Perne, Warren J. Petersen, Nelle 
Phillips, Kenneth Poole, Mary C. Powers, Ken- 
neth L. Preston, Adam Priepot, Macy Pruitt, 
Fred P. Ragsdale, Ted R. Ragsdale, Charles 
E. Rayborn, Howard E. Rawlinson, Jessie Red- 
mond, Mimi M. Reeb, Norma Revelli, Wilfrid 
E. Rice, Alvin B. Roberts, John B. Rodeffer, 
Lawrence H. Rouse, Ivan L. Russell, Robert 
L. Samuels, Beulah A. Sanders, Elmer H. 
Schultz, Roscoe W. Scott, Enola E. Shearer, 
A. Edson Smith, Harry E. Smith, Robert 8. 
Smith, Vera C. Smith, Roland D. Spaniol, Edna 
K. Stehr, John M. Stevens, Maude A. Stew- 
art, Richard L. Tazewell, Henry F. Tessmer, 
Mary E. Thompson, Mary I. Trotter, Lulamae 
Trotter, Stanley Veach, Florence Ventler, J. 
Harold Voshall, J. Merle Wade, James B. 
White, William W. Whitehouse, Horace M. 
Wollerman, Philip F. Worland, Eugene D. 
Wyllie, Jack R. Young, Robert H. Zeller, Mary 
L. Bolton, D. Jane Bond, Guyia Buck, Lois M. 
Corbeil, Milton J. Davis, Thelma Finkeldey, 
Lawrence C. Gassman, Everett E. Grace, Imo- 
gene H. Grace, William J. Jordan, J. Herbert 
King, Oren F. Lackey, Thaddeus J. Lubera, 
Viona H. Luhtala, Genevieve A. Novotny, Lor- 
aine Orme, Villik H. Patmagrian, Trudy Selz, 
Helen E. C. Sherrill, Helen I. Stapp, Lucile P. 
Stromquist, W. Dean Taylor, Edward L. Allen, 
Florence Bennett, Violette L. Burstatte, Hattye 
M. Carter, Cathryn Cothren, Roy L. Crone, 
Gordon L. Davis, Frances W. Elam, Leslie J. 
Evans, Mildred C. Hamm, Irene B. Hanley, 
Henry R. Harms, Ruth J. Harms, James V. 
Higgins, Mrs. Wayne Hindman, Velna Hixon, 
Warren G. Jennings, Jean E. Joos, Gertrude 
Matthias, Mrs. Lawana C. Noftz, Albert Oren- 
stein, Winifred W. Overstreet, Fred Reimann, 
Fred E. Shell, Edith L. Tuttle, Elizabeth M. 
Wells, David L. Williams, Jane W. Freeman 


INDIANA—Jane E. Adams, Robert D. Bain, 
Burniece L. Black, Lois Blalock, Cecil Bron- 
nenberg, John W. Brooks, John J. W. Broom, 
Esther C. Buente, Mary Cedars, Kenneth B. 
Cheek, Eldon R. Crawford, Ann G. Cummins, 
Richard C. Cummins, R. Wayne Cunningham, 
Mary E. Deboer, Rollin J. Dygert, Jean Ens- 
field, Harold E. Gourley, Merle Gray, Roger L. 
Greenawalt, Margaret C. Griffiths, Herbert L. 
Heller, Margaret Hunt, Verne Jackson, Allen 
T. King, Richard G. Kroenke, Norman Lautner, 
Ruth M. Luther, Lucille Lyon, Mildred L. 
Maley, Raleigh E. McGary, Gladys M. Merri- 
man, Elsie Nicholson, D. Dorcas Oren, Neil 
V. Pierce, Rita Jane Raben, Mary E. Rankin, 
Jack E. Renner, Paul W. Schmidt, John E. 
Schneider, Neva Sexton, Mildred R. Shaffer, 
Mildred T. Simpson, Roxie Smith, Xenia M. 
Smith, Ruth G. Strickland, J. D. Thomas, 
Scott Thompson, Bethel Wesner, Carolyn L. 
Wills, Mabelle K. Douglas, Kenneth S. Kensler, 
Hazel Lemon, Katherine Patch, Mary Lee 
Terry, Mary A. West, Paul J. Ashley, Frances 
Flynn, Miriam Fredricks, Bessie B. Greenley, 
Margaret A. Hartzler, Lawrence E. Poorman, 
Arnold Schwengel, Marie E. Tonini, Katharyn 
I, Webb 


I1OWA—Rebecca Baker, E. Jean Bontz, Sara 
F. Bush, Bernard Jacobson, Freda Kelting, 
D. W. McCracken, Alvin Munson, Jr., Walter 
Petty, J. Clare Robinson, Maxine Robinson, F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, Ruth Behrens, Donald E. 
Green, Helen L. MeCracken, Mary Piggott, 
Esther C. Smith, W. D. Wallinga, Nell White, 
Frank C. Lorey, Jr., John H. Messerli, Maurine 
P. Morgan, Blanche E. Schutjer, Paul A. 
Troeger 

KANSAS—William L. Barnhill, Eleanora 
Becker, Essie Buckley, John Buller, Jr., 
Walter Bynum, Margaret Channel, Jess V. 
Cooper, W. R. Creech, Hazel Dole, James W. 
Dole, Evalena E. Foster, E. Grace Heltzel, 
Gertrude D. Hinthorn, Raymond R. Hoard, 
Juanita A. Husser, John E. King, Eleanor Kee, 
Carl S. Knox, Edward D. Kroesch, Florence H. 
Leinbach, Irene Pearson, Opal Weinhold, 
Dewey E. Wolgast, Gordon A. Yeargan, Harold 
H. Adams, John W. Adams, Grace Andree, 
Marea B. Black, William A. Black, William 
Vv. Black, Ralph L. Bontrager, Wilma Cap, 
M. Dorothy Craig, Billy D. Jellison; Roberta 
Lewis, Clarissa E. Liss, Richard W. Liss, Dean 
Royse, Glen Schulthess, Eva L. Watson, Alma 
lL Wells 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. L. W. Allen, Blanche 
Booker, Mildred Bott, Otis F. Brown, Margaret 
Carson, J. A. Caywood, Florence Champion, 
Louise Combs, Frank G. Dickey, Dorothy 
Dreisbach, Claru O. Eberman, Charles C. 
Graham, Eloise T. Gregory, Anna Lou Hatcher, 
R. D. Johnson, Sara B. Lilly, Curtis W. Mathis, 
Elizabeth Middleton, William J. Moore, Vir- 
ginia H. Murrell, Clyde F. Nance, Ruth 


Nance, Aileen Presnell, John M. Ridgway, 
Dorothy Sternberg, Ruth W. Strobeck, Bertha 
Trunnell, Dorothy S. Waugh, Joe F. Wilkes, 
Beatrice W. Allen, Ira Bell, Ruth E. Davis, 
Elizabeth Hager, Moss C. Hill, John B. Lowe, 
Jean Moss, Helen L. Ritter, Verde L. White, 
Louise K. Whitfield 

LOUISIANA—Frances H. Austin, Peter C. 
Bertucci, Gaston L. Coussan, Doris A. Crump, 
Leroy Graves, Mary C. James, Irma T. Lewis, 
Betty J. Leblanc, Thomas S. McVea, Ruby 
Moore, Lucile S. Peach, Corbett J. Peltier, Jr., 
Josephine M. Pratt, Undine Shows, Clinton E. 
Smith, Hazel E. Smith, Raymond K. Smith, 
Lessie Smitherman, Alfred Stewart, Willis 
Wright, Clara T. Cheves, Claude O. Duhon, 
Troy Kennedy, Isa Dee Page, William Pitcher, 
Blanche Sagrera 

MAINE—Anthony L. Brackett, Paul L. Crab- 
tree, Natalie E. Nason, Mrs. Villa H. Quinn, 
Violet E. Smith, Margaret M. Boyce, Beatrice 
Cobb, Mildred H. Cole, Sara T. Cowan, Georgi- 
anna Crockett, Walter R. Leach 

MARYLAND—Elsie W. Allen, Edward A. 
Bartlett, Helen M. Barnes, Clair A. Baum, 
Harry 8. Beall, Sr., Lillian E. Brown, Lillian 
A. C. Burke, Mrs. Odelle H. Candler, Allen L. 
Cavaness, Ruth C. Chaney, Charlotte B. Craig, 
Elmo 8. Davis, Mary F. De Vermond, Richard 
E. Distefano, Clotilde C. Drechsler, Annie N. 
Dryden, Grason E. Fowble, Hazel Gilmore, 
Jewel A. Green, Myna Lee Heltsley, George R. 
Hitchcock, Mabel S. Holland, James G. Jett, 
Helen M. Johnson, Marilyn D. Johnson, Sara J. 
Kirstein, Harvey W. Kreuzburg, Jr., Elizabeth 
Layton, Flo M. Miller, W. Day Mullinix, Mark 
E. Nejako, Beatrice E. Orfield, William R. 
Porter, Gertrude Stanley, Fred F. Wampler, 
Mary A. Warren, Fern Will, Rosetta 8. Wil- 
liams, La Verne B. Young, Margaret N. Young, 
Samuel Acree, Tresse A. Acree, Charles M. 
Borchers, Kathleen Dempsey, Charles M. De- 
Witt, Robert F. Fioramont, W. Staley Griest, 
Edward E. Henry, Lyda Keating, Jack B. 
Kussmaul, Madeline P. Lambdin, William L. 
Lynn, Andrew W. Mason, Joseph R. Otto, 
Odessa C. Phillips, J. L. Randle, Helen V. 
Simpers, Lillian B. Stevens, Ralph D. Swauger, 
Ralph S. Waters, Betty Ann White 

MASSACHUSETTS—Emile J. Biscaldi, Susan 
B. Andrews, Marguerite E. Cameron, Theodore 
M. Chase, Frank L. Dunn, Catherine M. Finn, 
Raymond E. Harris, Una D. Hilliker, Alphonse 
J. Jackowski, John D. Loiko, Eileen E. Mac 
Elarney, Jane M. Mahony, James D. McCarthy, 
Virginia H. Moody, Marian T. Murphy, Elise 
M. Nelsen, Isaac L. Padfield, Mrs. Marion 8. 8. 
Reed, Sydney C. Roberts, Mrs. Norman Slater, 
Elena M. Sliepcevich, Thomas Todd, Jr., Arthur 
H. Woodworth, Carl P. Birmingham, John J. 
Feeney, Mary King, Holly B. Lee, Mary E. 
Lyons, Ann MacDonald, Florence M. Smith 

MICHIGAN—Georgia C. Atwood, Lloyd M. 
Atwood, Mrs. Donn M. Bacon, Keith D. Bailey, 
Ruth A. Barber, N. A. Bazil, Florence W. 
Brennan, M. Gordon Bull, George 8S. Burton, 
Aina A. Button, Lloyd J. Cartwright, Ethel 
Clark, Ida Clark, Laura M. Clarke, Wells F 
Cook, Ruth Curtis, Violet E. Dasher, Hilda J. 
Densmore, Joseph E. Dickinson, Sidney A. 
Durfee, Ruth E. Donner, Elven E. Duvall, 
Edward C. Eaton, William J. Emerson, Howard 
L. Faber, Eleanor Fisher, Gerrit H. Fletcher, 
Loraine Gay, William E. Goldsmith, Florence 
Haas, Gus H. Hanson, Harold L. Hawkins, 
Wendell Hill, George Kelso, Mary J. Leonard, 
Joanne G. Less, Arthur R. Lyon, Jerrold W. 
Maben, Jean Manley, Hugh W. Medler, Leonard 
R. Middleton, Michael Nemkowich, Mrs. Marion 
R. Newcomb, Zigmund J. Niparko, Jane O’Con- 
nor, Beulah Pepper, Albert Perrelli, Robert E. 
Pobuda, Ruth Ann Potter, Susan M. Potter, 
Mary E. Reed, Joseph W. Rioux, Marie A. 
Rosenfeld, Kenneth J. Roush, F. Annetta 
Schuldt, Dan A. Shirtliff, Harold E. Sponberg, 
Dorothy G. Squier, Lawrence D. Stockford, 
Claude A. Story, Stanley A. Stromswold, Myone 
Sturdevant, Thomas Szyperski, Gloria Vander- 
beck, Mary E. Tyrrell, William L. Vogel, Ger- 
trude E. Warren, Hubert P. Watson, Barbara 
H. B. Weary, Shirley Anne Weaver, Bonita 
Wentland, Helen D. Whaley, Dana P. Whitmer, 
Edward J. Zick, Ethel Zipp, Cora 8S. Barteld, 
William J. Beach, Florence A. Black, Anne 
Bodine, Elaine C. Bolthouse, Cleon L. Boussum, 
Iva V. Brockway, Mauriece L. Buckingham, C. 
Virginia Cox, Adelaide Dykhuizen, Bertha M. 
Fase, Esther Graham, Martha Hale, Julia Heal, 
Laura Helweg, Mate G. Hunt, Eloise E. John- 
son, Thelma Key, Lucille Lienhart, Juanita B. 
Parker, Burton H. Plummer, Mary Jane Ross, 
Wayne E. Shirley, Wayne P. Smith, Clayton H. 
Symons, Samuel M. Taylor 

MINNESOTA—George A. Eddie, Doris P. 
Flack, Bernice Gordon, Reede Gray, Marjorie 
M. Hamlin, Richard J. Hanson, P. Arthur 
Hoblit, Margaret I. Johnson, Ruby A. Johnson, 
Erroll J. Matheson, Ida Marie Mickelson, Ingrid 
O. Miller, Theodore B. Olson, Mrs. G. R. Pres- 
ton, Swen E. Saari, William J. Scanlan, Ray 
M. Wescott, Esther Farrington, Iva M. Loy, 
Norman G. Olson, David M. Tibbets, Cora Trae 

MISSISSIPPI—Gladys Noel Bates, Nathaniel 
R. Burger, 8S. H. Blair, Anselm J. Finch, Eunice 
N. Finch 

MISSOU RI—Ethel Anderson, Elmer G. Bar- 
ton, Jr., George L. Blackwell, Richard Bradley, 
Robert G. Brandt, Joe M. Combs, M. Wayne 
Doughty, Orpha J. Doyle, Robert L. Eldredge, 
Robert P. Fredericks, Laura May Fugate, 
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Martha Fugate, Millard M. Halter, Joye E. 
Hardcastle, Pauline H. Harvey, Ruth M. 
Huston, Dorothy M. Jackson, Evalyn C. John- 
son, Lucile Johnson, Homer R. Kesterson, Ellis 
Kindred, Kenneth EB. Lackey, Roland L. Lan- 
ser, Frieda Lauerman, Mrs. B. Allan Logan, 
Chloe Lowe, Grace W. McClain, Elsie Mc- 
Conkey, Mary Jo McGee, Helen F. McWhorter, 
Georgia E. Meade, Irene A. E. Meyer, Zelma 
Miles, Kathryn L. Mitchell, James Modis, Oma 
F. Moore, Jeannine E. Newman, J. D. Nichols, 
Oliver C. Oberlander, John G. Parman, Agnes 
E. Patterson, Elizabeth J. Phelan, O. Wayne 
Phillips, Rosalie Reardon, J. Don Reece, Vashti 
Rekate, Floyd H. Rice, Irene Richardson, D. C. 
Rucker, B. George Saltzman, Delilah Sloan. 
Gerald G. Schmidt, Harriet W. Smith, Harriet 
Stanton, Charles R. Stinson, A. W. Thedinga, 
Nellie W. Utz, Myrtle Vance, Ralph P. Van 
Der Kamp, Evelyn M. Vaughn, Newman M. 
Walker, Max E. Wesner, G. Marion Wilson, 
A. Huey Wolfington, Sadie Jane Woods, Vesta 
Venora Wright, John R. Yancey, Mary L. 
Yancey, William L. Ziegler, Lorraine Bland, 
Mary K. Boston, Edwin H. Eggers, Kathryn L. 
Etz, William C. Finnell, Jr.. Kenneth R. Hart- 
wig, E. Adeline Hunt, Lyda G. Nourse, Harriett 
Deane Ott, Bertha M. Sailes, Beryl Stuart, 
Verdys E. Taylor, Solomon BE. Wronker 
MONTANA—William H. Acheson, Margaret 
E. Adams, C. Boyd Allred, Keith L. Allred, 
Vera Anderson, Selma L. Apman, Jack Baier, 
George Aubert, K. Louise Bardwell, Roger 8. 
Bishop, James E. Brown, Lillian L. Brown, 
Clinton Bruce, Richard Lee Buehler, L. W. 
Burlingame, Marie A. Button, Adolph Christen- 
son, Elizabeth Cooke, Mabel Creagar, Tom 
Cunningham, Mary Jane Darland, C. E. Davis, 
Hope M. Doty, Katherine M. Douglas, William 
H. Easton, Lois I. Elkins, Mabel E. Erickson, 
Sadie Eriekson, William L. Erickson, Ann J. 
Francis, Helen B. Gearey, Patricia A. George, 
Leland W. Georgen, Violet H. Gilbert, Edward 
lL. Graff, Fred W. Graff, Beverly L. Grant, 
Alton Gulley, Doris La Jean Gulley, James A. 
Hall, Robert J. Hammer, Donald O. Hanson, 
Dale G. Harvey, Raymond C. Haugen, Clarence 
G. Hockett, Mildred Hughes, Grace S. Huseth, 
Veda C. Jacobs, James R. Johnson, John H. 
Johnson, Rolf C. Johnson, Raymond M. Jones, 
Edward W. Knebel, Glenn A. Kozeluh, Phil 
Langston, Hazen R. Lawson, Darrell H. Lin- 
thacum, Joe Lutz, Garthat A. Lyken, Douglas 


trude M. Olson, Maynard A. Olson, Ella R. 
Ortner, Bonnie Anne Paal, Ethel Page, Ruth 
A. Parenti, Nona D. Paul, Wesley D. Peterson, 
Robert L. Quenemoen, Belinda B. Roberts, 
Ruby B. Roberts, A. N. Roberts, Jr., Henry E. 
Robinson, W. Lyle Roeseler, Hallie V. Russell, 
William A. Serrette, Jr., John D. Shively, Ray 
A. Simon, James J. Sivils, Elmore 8S. Smith, 
Mildred L. Solem, Joe F. Stark, Rose M. Stark, 
Elizabeth C. Steed, J. Larry Strong, Duane R. 
Taft, Winifred E. Taylor, Alve J. Thomas, 
George Tomaske, Mary Lee Tower, Irene A. 
Van Denburg, Howard C. Voiles, Ruth E. Wen- 
delburg, J. Claude White, Matt L. Withem, 
Con Wittwer, Leonard Wollan, Irene R. Baker, 
Myrtle E. Nelson, Synneve A. Nelson, Pearl H. 
Stewart, Ethel L. H. Strickland 
NEBRASKA—Welcome T. Bryant, Bertha 
M. Holmes, Edward J. Kuncel, Helen B. An- 
derson, Shirley L. Andersen, Eugenia Moore, 
Grace I. Pfeiffer, Anna E. Pfister, Lloyd K. 
Richards, Duane C. Schutz, Christine Scott, 
F. M. Smada, May B. Stewart, Dora V. Taylor 
NEVADA—Joseph R. Sanfratel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—-Gilbert 8. Center, Edith 
E. Hammond, Carleton P. Menge, Joseph H. 
Oakey, Joseph G. Thomas, Regina Thornton 
NEW JERSEY—Viola H. Allen, George A. 
Allsopp, Louis J. Barbieri, Ruth M.“ Bennett, 
Rene Biastre, Harold Y. Bills, Malcolm H. 
Blodgett, Therese T. Bongiovanni, Roberta A. 
Bonker, Daisy E. Bortz, Howard L. Bradford, 
Charles H. Brower, Reba Burrichter, Louise 
Capano, Jeanne H. Capelli, Agnes Cajkouske, 
Rose A. Carlomagno, Edward J. Chmura, Fred- 
erick W. Christoffel, Alphonse D. Ciambelli, 
Robert B. Clemence, Albert Collier, James P. 
Connerton, James A. Coursen, Constance R. 
Cornwell, M. Alice Crawford, Joseph A. Cu- 
demo, Florence Gretton Davis, Dorothy E. 
Davison, Eleanor Delaney, Nora de Leeuw, 
Helen M. Denninger, Paul Dittrich, Jr., Helen 
R. Doele, Joseph Donnelly, Nellie P. Duplak, 
Grace K. Eagles, Carolyn M. Edmundson, Anna 
L. Everley, Leon O. Fisher, Robert A. Flood, 
Ablett H. Flury, Richard 8S. Ford, Zenia C. 
Fordemwalt, Virginia C. Forneron, Melissa 
Fouratte, Catharine Franck, Bruno J. Furlin, 
Anna E. Gayner, Leon A. Geant, Robert A. 
Georges, Benjamin Goldberg, Julia W. Gordon, 
Myrtle Gould, Anne Graffam, Ina E. Green, 
Antoinette F. Gugliotta, Arnold L. Gundersen, 
Carolyn R. Hagaman, Harry F. Hammond, C 


Jett C. Karrer, Helen M. Keirns, Elizabeth 
Keiser, Hilda A. Kelleher, Edna F. Kennedy, 
Grace C. Kirk, James B. Kirk, Marica N. 
Lallis, Margaret Lamorte, Stephanie E. 
Laucius, Rita M. Lavine, Bertha Lawrence, 
Anna T. Lehlbach, Molly Levine, Virginia 
Lintern, Frederick L. Lynch, Margaret G. 
MacDonald, John C. Maclean, David A. Mac- 
Nicoll, Laura R. Maltman, Ruth Margerum, 
James A. Mayer, George B. McClellan, Emmet 
F. McWilliams, Muriel M. Merkt, Emma B. 
Miller, Hazel M. Miller, Henry L. Miller, Mary 
D. Mills, Edward Mokrynski, James Mont- 
gomery, Thomas W. Montgomery, Anna W. 
Moore, August W. Muller, George J. Murphy, 
Jr., Mae M. Murray, Lucile Nichol, Alberta 
Noweck, Eleanor Noyes, Rose O' Buck, 8. John 
Palumbo, E. Dealton Partridge, Bertha A. 
Patch, Americo Pellegrino, Richard B. Perkins, 
Elsie B. Phillips, Wingfield Poindexter, Robert 
J. Polgiase, Virginia M. Reddy, Gabriel H. 
Reuben, Evelyn J. Rizzo, Clifton L. Robinson, 
Grace S. Roeschke, Eugene A. Ryan, Marvin 
Sandler, Charlotte Savino, Edward G. 
Scagliotta, Theodore Schor, James E. Segear, 
Charles A. Seltzer, Clare Shaltis, George Sharp, 
Richard C. Shepherd, Louvella B. Sinquett, 
Albert H. Skean, Elizabeth P. Smith, Hannah 
I. Smith, Anne A. Snedeker, Elsie Sodtalbers, 
Mary R. Stott, John W. Stouffer, E. Peter 
Strang, Alice E. Stryker, Wilford Styer, Ethel 
K. Sutphen, R. Cordelia Taylor, Lloyd L. 
Taylor, Thomas F. Taylor, A. Edward Tedesco, 
Ruth Trappan, Ursula M. Uttley, Florence L. 
Van Riper, Donald Wallace, Raymond D. 
Ward, Richard F. Watson, Florence B. Wes- 
coat, Melvin R. Whiting, Donald Whitken, 
Ruth C. Williams, Elizabeth Wilton, Edward 
J. Wolfe, Grace W. Wood, Lee R. Yopp, 
George Zaslow, Frank W. Zorn, Gioconda 
Balestrino, Andrew J. Ciampa, Adele R. Lipton 

NEW MEXICO—Eulalio Barela, Lelloine 
Cunning, Ward Curtis, Mrs. Andrew J. Gordon, 
Arthur F. Newfield, Kathleen Roberson, Robert 
W. Thomas, Jr., Merl G. Anderson, Ralph J. 
Digneo, Harold B. Freshley, Bert Holland, 
Clorinda Martinez, B. June West, Norma C. 
Wright 

NEW YORK—Alicia H. Andrews, Harriet 
Beecher, Elva D. Bennett, Pearl E. Britton, 
John F. Carroll, Arthur B. Chase, Esther E. 
Dahlquist, Lillian J. Donahue, James J. 
Dougherty, Prentice C. Ford, Ruth H. Gaffga, 


M. Marks, Raymond A. Marriage, Roy Martin- 
sen, Richard M. Mast, John R. McAllister, 


Bessie W. Mow, Milton K. Negus, Mayfie 8S. 


New Art Ideas ready to help you 


When you teach your art and 
drawing periods you want good 
ideas—new ideas that catch the 
imagination of your pupils and 
encourage art work that gives you 
and your pupils the thrill of ac- 
complishment. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


New ideas come to you in ten 
illustrated issues—one for each 
school month. You receive sugges- 
tions for group activities, creative 
planning, experimenting with ma- 
terials, etc. 


Extra help for you in Readers’ 
Departments like these: Here's 
How gives activities using clay, 
poper crayons, etc.; Questions 
You Ask about teaching answered 
by an experienced art supervisor; 
worseae The Beginning Teacher stimulates 
your self-confidence; Items of 
Interest offers teaching material 
for low cost or free. 


fear COs, 


Ready to help you in the first 3 issues: 


September: Art Activities for the Young Child. Correlations 
and planning the program. 

October: Art Activities for the Older Child. Materials, 

programs, guidance. 


November: Painting Activities at Various Ages. Tempera, 
finger paint, water color, oil painting, murals. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL ARTS, 859 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send the next 10 illustrated issues 


Enclosed is $5.00 Send bill payable Oct. 15 
Name 
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William Hatfield, Josephine McHeller, Eleanor 
E. Hermida, Walter W. 
Wallace E. McCulloch, Richard R. McMullin, Hines, Carlton E. 


Hopper, Joseph W. 
Nelson, Paul T. O’Hare, Francis A. Olson, Ger- Felipa P. Jackson, 


Herrmann, Alice J. 
Hoffman, Rosamond H. 


Henry E. Galloway, Joseph Gilbert, Mary Lou 
Hagerty, Christine A. Hawn, Ernest H 
Hoeldtke. Josephine A. Terardi, Aaron B. 


(Continued on page 378) 


Lenna I. Hunt, 
F. Johnson, Jr., 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES: 


1. Pocket Size 
2. Leatherette Bound 
3. All Sports Schedules 
4. One Week on Each Page 
5. Extra — Curricula Dates 
6. Assembly and Class Schedule 
7. Contest Dates and Appointments 
8. Examination and Convention Dates 
9. Addresses, Phone Numbers, Daily Memos 


AT LAST, the book that every teacher has needed 
for years. A pocket calendar and personal memo 
book for the COMPLETE SCHOOL YEAR. From 
September to June all schedules, meetings, and ap. 
pointments can be listed under one cover. Especial 
designed for the busy teacher. 


Mail coupon TODAY with $1.00 for your copy. 


AESCO PUBLISHING CO. 
ONLY | SOX 54, CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 
| Send me the “Educators Daybook”. 


$1 .00 Enclosed is $1.00. 


NAME 
POSTPAID ADDRESS 





Yes, just one penny for 21 beauti- 
ful cards on envelopes that would usually 
retail at $2 to $3 if bought separately. This 
offer made to prove how a few spare hours 
can earn you $50-$100 and more. Once you 
see these lovely All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards you'll want to start showing them to 
friends and neighbors. Make extra profits 
with complete selection of Christmas and 
All-Occasion Cards, Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards, Personal Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings and Gift Items. 


Only One Te A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for 1c box, for which you will 
owe us just 1c. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional CHRISTMAS assortments ON 
APPROVAL, Money-Making Plan and FREE 
Personalized Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 


171 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


ART TEACHING IDEAS 


Send for free folder describing idea books to help make 
your ort programs easier to teach and more stimulating. 
Complete information on these and other popular art activ- 
ities: CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, 


PAPER SCULPTURE. 
Write today for free folder—Art Teaching Ideas—describ- 
ing helpful books and portfolios, especially for teachers. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


859 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most ‘of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, try, biography, 
religious — we can help you. nd for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book’’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. n-s3 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


FASTER, BETTER READING 
a Easy to Use * Lowest Cost + Portable 
iq RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 

classroom or home use. Direct 

Cy ge A 

carry-case carton . . $35.00 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Pure Greetings, 2801 Locust, Dept. 5139-L, St. Louis 3, 
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Ilson, Walter D. Karpiak, Ernest’ Levin, 
Clara G. Malcomson, Nellie W. Miller, Robert 
E. Molloy, Dwayne Orton, Robert I Pomeroy, 
Elizabeth Pulver, Walter E. Reitz, Winifred 
Robinson, Barbara Rosenberg, Anne Rowles, 
James E. Russell, Jane Schoonmaker, Philip 
Schwieklard, James R. Sebaste, Winifred 
Shenck, Bessie E. Smith, Raymond B. Sprague, 
Elsie W. Waldow, Burdette E Woodworth, 
Eloise M. Bates, Irene A. Burkowske, Delia 
Clarke, Alice L. Foley, Judith A. Freas, Victor 
E Graham, H Allan Lacey, Gertrude H. Ladd, 
Mary V. Lyons, Diana Smith, Earl L. Vander- 
meulen 

NORTH CAROLINA-—-Madge B. Allen, Dora 
Anderson, Rosalie Andrews, 'rvine R. Barcliffe, 
B N. Barnes, Opal T Barnes, Crayton R. Ben- 
son, Jr., Cornelia Best, Laura E. Boice, T. 
Frank Bostian, Edward H. Brown, Hugh V. 
Brown, Arlin S Bryant, William J. Bullock, 
Dorothy Lee Burnette, Dan F. Cagle, Charles 
F. Carroll, Rebecca E. Clark, Elizabeth Clay, 
Thelma Collins, J. W. Council, Seabron C. 
Cureton, L. C Dowdy, Eliza M. Dudley, C B 
Eller, Eloise G. Eskridge, Herman L. Forbes, 
Mary J. Forbes, Mrs.*G. E. Fortune, Nora M. 
Garriss, Theophilus M. Garriss, Blanche 8S. 
Gay, Arthur F. Graham, Mytrolene L. Grave, 
J. E. Grigsby! Mrs. T. J. Hall, Fodie H. Hodges, 
Wm. A. Holmes, Jack Horner, Mrs. A. L, Isley, 
Joseph M Johnston, Annie L. Jones, Elizabeth 
D. Koontz, Rosetta E. Lewis, J. Burke Long, 
H. B. Lucas, Kenneth A. MacDonald, Richard 
F. McMullen, Eva L. Merritt, Leonard G. 
Muldrow, John W. Neal, Mrs. . C. Powe, 
Glenn T. Proffit, J. F. Pugh, Robert L. Pugh, 
Olivia W. Richardson, Gladys Robbins, Belle 
Rockette, J. M. Schooler, Lenora B. Sims, 
Howard N. Smith, O. B. Spaulding, Bertha B. 
Stillwell, Nell E. Stinson, Mamie L. Turner, 
Lottie M. Villines, Chetta T. Warjonen, Sue 
White, W. B. Wicker, James Wiggins, Janie 
K. Williams, Rosa B. Williams, M. L. Wilson, 
Thelma M. Woodard, J. H. Wooten, Jr., 
Ellen E. Adams, Mrs. Marion J. Baker, Mrs. 
R. A Benjamin, David D 8S. Cameron, Jr., 
Ellen L. Carroll, Benjamin G. Childs, Hilda W 
Council, W. H. Cude, Vivian R. Duncan, J. W. 
Eaton, Mamie MclL. Faison, Salvatore A. 
Festa, Rufus L. Flanagan, Walter E. Foster, 
H. Doug Hall, 'tdus C. Hartsfield, Jasper G. 
Hayes, Estelle Knight, Mrs. J. W. Lemmond, 
Mary L. McAbee, Anne G. Miller, Piccola Laf 
Morrow, Anne M. Tomlinson, P. U. Watson, 
Virginia Weaver, Wallace West 

NORTH DAKOTA-—-Edna B. Addison, Ed- 
ward F. Gorrilla, Vivian D. Mero, Lowell 
Mitchell, Signe E. Nylander, Adele Ruliffson, 
Nancy C. Stewart, Jeanette L. Stone, James 
D. Ployhar, Agnes E. Svihovec 

OHIO—M. E. Acocks, Helen Agnew, Norma 
Albright, James P. Altman, John W. Ames, 
Oscar A. Andreani, James Edward Arnett, 
Owight L. Arnold; Woodrow W. Bailey, Mary 
Elizabeth Bair, Milan D. Baker, Robert Baker 
Lillian M. Barnes, Betty Bartlett, Laura M. 
Bates, Gilbert Wayne Baumgartner, Carlton 
Eugene Beck, Helen C. Beeney, F. Ts 
Behrens, Lynn S. Bell, Stephen J. Benedict, 
Virginia M. Bica, Donald H. Bird, James 
Shannon Black, Charles A. Blackman, Robert 
H_ Blais, Rose Marie Bode, Edwin W. Boy 
Lillian B. Boyer, Wallace H. Braden, Bar- 
bara N. Brailey, Phyllis E Brooks, Archie S. 
Brown, Donald G. Brown, Francis W. Brown, 
Mary Ellen Brown, Mildred Brugge, Robert 
Brugge, Ruth Ann Buehler, Charles A. Burns, 
Lucille Bushong, Carl C_ Byers, Jerold Cahill, 
Margaret Carpenter, Raymond J. Carter, 
Louise Cartwright, Joseph W. Charnigo, Ed- 
ward J. Chase, Dorothy Chilcote, Eugene N 
Clark, Robert G Clark, Evelyn M. Coates, 
Miller R. Collings, Luella E. Compton, Clyde 
Eugene Coon, M. J. Coon, Pat Cordisco, John 
H. Corina, Clayton E. Corke, Calvin J. Cotrell, 
Robert L. Cowden, Edward J. Coyne, Paul R 
Cummins, Robert P. Curry, David F Davis, 
Richard J. Davis, J. Herbert Detrick, Anthony 
Dibiasio, Jr., Emilie Mary Dick, Mildred Dicke, 
Doral Ann Dicken, William R Dodge, Charles 
Dragga, Emma Duerr, Jill Dunckel, Claire C 
Dunn, Richard F. Dutro, Betty Easton, John 
S. Eberly, Harold M. Eckart, Ralph L. Engle 
Robert L Englert, Letitia J. Evans, Mary 
Louise Evans, Ella Farley, Mae Fassett, Ruth 
E. Felt, Marian Finch, Floris Finkbone, Vir- 
ginia F. Finsterwald, Wayne Harris Fleck, 
Frank J. Fortelka, Donald W.. Foulks, Robert 
E. Fraelich, Robert W. Fricker, Catherine 
Futhey, Bessie F. Gabbard, Olin J. Gabriel, 
Bertha C. Gaiser, Jean Gall, Richard A. 
Galleher, Walter C. Garland, James Gates 
Marion Gates, Samuel P. George, Francis R. 
Germane, Barbara J. Giannaros, Neil L. Gib- 
bins, Jenny Lind Givens, Emory J. Graham, 
Pauline Green, Verna Griesheimer, James A. 
Groves, Venice Grubaugh, Julia R Gump, Coy 
Hale, Edgar Hancock, Irene Handley, Merlin 
Cc. -Hanely, Ella Hards, Josephine Harris, 
Marian Harty, George D. Hawthorne, Walter 
B. Heischman, Beryl B. Highman, Lucile E. 
Hill, Mary Holdefer, Marie Hoover, Lawrence 
H. Houpt, William A. Howe, Affadilla B. 
Hunter, Raymond W. Hurd, J. Paul Huston, 
Mamie G. Huxtable, Michael Hvisdak, Clyde 
A. Ingham, Vernon V. Isham, Nina James, 
Edward F. Jirik, Viva Johansen, Arthur W. 
Jones, Roy P. Jones, Alfred J. Jordak, Carrie 
8. Jordan, Thelma Jordan, Dorothy Joyce, 
Tilman L. Juett, Vernon C. Juillerat, James 


R. Justice, James J. Kabat, Lucille Kenney. 
Florence A. Keverleber, Wayne L. Kihorany, 
Ruth E. Kindler, J. Irvine King, Dale B 
Kinney, Leonard Kise, Olive Klaus, Jack 
Thomas Klietz, V. L. Klopfer, Edith L. 
Kneubuehl, Katherine R. Knife, Eileen S. 
Knueven, Marjorie Freda Kohler, Macel Koon, 
Otto J. Korb, Richard Kroll, Henry Kurdziel, 
Lorraine Kwiatkowski, Kenneth E. Laborie, 
Catherine Landolf, Marie J. Lanese, Franklin 
R Langsner, Marjorie Laughlin, Donald W. 
Lentz, Lillian Lind, Robert L. Lindsey, Alice 
E. Lloyd, Helen A. Lybarger, Doris Lyman, 
Thora P. MacDonagh, Rose Major, Gust J. 
Mamounis, Natale B. Maniaci, Beverly 
Marcinek, Viola Marshall, Gertrude Martin. 
Earl L. Matthews, Eva C. Maxfield, Helen R. 
May, Ellen N. McCartney, Ida Mae McCown, 
Lucille McCraith, Charles T. McEwen, Mildred 
McFarland, John L. McGowan, Pauline Mc- 
Iinay, Donald F Medalis, Dorothy Meikle, Dan 
Mihuta, A Elizabeth Miller, H. Randall Miller, 
Jesse Leroy Miller, Jr., Margaret Meek Miller, 
Wanda Miller, Ray Mills, Jr., J. Rex Mitchell, 
Joseph F. Moenich, Imogene M. Montgomery, 
Julian S. Moreland, William A. Morris, Donald 
E. Morrison, Carrie L. Mount, Lucile C. 
sfowrey, Elva Mae Muncy, Marion A. Murphy, 
Cora K. Musser, Victor J. Naples, Lloyd E 
Naragon, Helen Jend Naujoks, Jane Netolick, 
Muriel L. Nichols, Howard Nicklaus, Ernest C. 
Nolt, Jr., Crystal L. Ogden, Kathleen Outcalt, 
Mary Beard Parrett, Lulu A. Patterson, Mary 
E Patterson, Ruth Patterson, Audrey Payson, 
Orville E. Peterson, Helen M. Pesek, Geraldean 
Petty, Helen E. Pfeifer, Albert 8S. Picard, 
Elmer A. Pierce, Thomas J. Pinkava, Fred 
Pisani, Jr., Clyde Plant, Marshall Popelka, 
Ernest Posgai, Mahlon A. Povenmire, Robert 
G. Powell, Wilma N. Prosser, Don Puthoff, 
Donald G. Quick, Frank C. Ransdell, Mary H. 
Reams, Frank W. Recker, George B. Redfern, 
Walter Reichert, Miles P. Reiley, Henry W 
Reiman, Margaret Reinhart, Enid A. Richard, 
Robert C. Richardson, Gordon Rinehart, 
Hildegarde Ritchie, Arden E. Roberson, 
Dorothy J. Robinson, E. William Ronan, David 
S Rosenberger, Muriel Ross, Viola Ann Roth, 
Wilhelmina F. Sattler, Margaret D. Saylor, 
Glenn W. Schaller, Alice Schmotzer, Robert 
W. Schneck, Elden E. Schneider, Alice R. 
Schwed, Mildred C. Scott, Marvel Sebert, 
Marjorie Shank, Donald William Shepard, 
Marie Simlik, Richard Sistek, David M. Smith, 
Eleanor Smith, Eugene T. Smith, Joan H 
Smith, Margaret G. Smith, William E. Smith, 
Thomas B. Southard, Bernard C. Specht, 
David G. Spittal, Marcille Stafford, Alvin C. 


. Stapf, Lucille I. Starr, Jessie Stepanik, Robert 


L. Stevens, Lois E. Stickler, William L 
Stormer, David W. Straight, Abbie Stratton, 
Floyd P. Strayer, Wayne H. Strine, Jeannette 
Stuart, Zara Olive Sumner, Robert Frank 
Sutch, Lillian M. Swaney, Louis H. Swart, 
Eula Mae Swisher, Doris E. Sykes, Fred W 
Tanner, Jr., Vashti D. Taylor, Elmer M. Teets, 
Larry Terango, Don E. Thatcher, Ortola Eddy 
Thomas, Juliette Thurm, Robert A. Timmons, 


Margaret L. Topliff, Mary E. Trneny, Phyllis — 


Trotter, Robert C. Trucksis, James E 
Turchanik, Thelma C. Tyler, D. Michael 
Ucchino, Joseph L. Uhl, Luella L. Urbanski, 
Richard E. Van Atta, Edward F. Vance, Lewin 
O. Vermillion, Kenneth E. Vordenberg, Esther 
Waesch, Leonard Stanley Wallick, David 
Ward, Margaret Ward, Walter A. Warner, 
Robert H. Warye, Robert Waters, Anna Mae 
Weaver, Richard E. Werstler, Elsie Fay Wert, 
Warren A. Wesler, Myrtlann Z. West, W. M 
West, Harold A. White, Wilfred 8S. Wiest, 
Myra Wiester, Charles A. Wilhide, Montgomery 
Will, Victor L. Will, Florence 8S. Williams, 
Grace F. E. Williams, Laurence A. Williams, 
Paul P. Williams, Twila I. Willmann, Joseph 
P. Wilson, George A. Winsen, Robert L. Wirth, 
James F Wisecup, Walter F. Wisnieski, Clay- 
ton F. Wolfe, Marie H. Wolfs, O. J. Work, 
Virgil E. Yehnert, Rhea Yoder, Eugene Yohst,. 
Calvin W Young, Henry T. Young, Loretta 
Zettler, Margaret K. Zimmerman, Woodrow 
W Zinser, Janet Zoll, F. Mildred Clark, Esther 
Dennis, William E. Disbro, Jane S. Fitzgerald, 
Edwin H. Gally, Henrietta Lord, Ward K. 
Secrist, Thomas F. Webb, Walter P. Wendt, 
Duane E. Work 

OKLAHOMA—Edith Alexander, T. E. Allen, 
Margaret Anderson, Buell L. Awtrey, Vinita 
Ballard, Carl E. Barnett, Zillah Bigger, Kate 
Bilyeu, Georgia Bowling, J. Henry Brown, 
Ethel D. Burkett, Kathlyeen Burnett, Floyd 
O. Caldwell, Beatrice J. Campbell, Corydon 
Eugene Cochran, George Wallace Connely, 
Ramona Lee Converse, Hampton H. Crowder, 
Ruby Davis, Bethel Delay, Catharine M. Earl, 
Hazel Elliott, Vida Eoff, Ima Foster, Gus W 
Friedemann, Herbert C. Gerard, Eva Faye 
Gould, Martha Grecian, Sarah Louise Greeson, 
Laura Hines, N. 8S. Hopkins, Elizabeth Huddle, 
Myra Hutchins, Pauline P. Jackson, Florence 
Jenkins, Derrel F. Johnson, Joe Henry King, 
Gula Klatka, Clarence Olen Labar, Wylma 
Black Lackey, Claryne Lee, Floyd M. Lee, 
Eugene B. Lewis, Roy James Lewis, Myron 
Lieberman, Mary Dell Long, Grace Elizabeth 
Love, Nellie E. Lunday, Trean Maddox, Louise 
Major, Charles C. Mason, Raymond H. Mc- 
Lean, Lonnie J. Milburn, Eli A. Mize, Mae 
Moody, Earl Nelson Newman, Mattie Marie 
Oswalt, H. Q. Owens, Harold R. Pool, Murl H 
Price, Ann Prochnau, Walter E. Rappolee. 
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Ramon Reno, Della L. Roberts, Mae H. Ross, 
Marvin Ross, Fred Sawyer, Henry Otis Schell- 
stede, Frances Schirmer, Mary A. Selken, 
Sadie Sorge, Robert W. Spann, Lucille Spencer, 
Charles R. Spillman, Lila M. Sturdevant, Bill 
Suttle, Marie B. Swann, Paul R. Taylor, Aude 
Thomas, Howard C. Thompson, Morris Tucker, 
T. H. Tucker, Dewitt Waller, Velmer Scott 
Watson, Mildred Webb, Mabel Zoe White, 
Henry C. Whitlow, Jr., Mildred F. Whitlow, 
c. L. Whittington, G. O. Wilks, Irma A. Wil- 
liams, B. J. Word, Van Wright, Pauline E. 
Ingram, Joe 8S. Johnson 

OREGON—Robert E. Albritton, Maud Alex- 
ander, Helen Dorothy Allison, James T. Atte- 
bery, Robert L. Baccus, Beryl E. Baker, Hope 
Evelyn Baney, Pauline Banks, Cecil Benton 
Barnett, Francis W. Barrow, Ralph K. Beebe, 
Georgiana H. Beier, Glenn Betschart, Ann T. 
Blackwell, James H. Blackwell, Ruth I. 
Brickey, A. A. Bryant, Pauline E. Buhler, 
Wilfred Burgess, Rose Van Buskirk, Richard 
Celsi, Gunvor C. Clute, Austin M. Colbert, 
Gwen Craft, Lloyd L. Craft, Jr., Lucy Crossett, 
Maurice Alvin Daniels, Mabel Davids, Joy 
Davis, Glendora M. Dixon, Loran A. Douglas, 
James R. Duren, Esther J. Elliott, Glen A. 
Enge, Milton C. Enney, Helen 8S. Evans, Hol- 
man B. Ferrin, Duane L. Flagg, Walter A. 
Foelker, Mary Lee Ford, Wesley A. Foster, 
Ralph W. Gibbs, Jessie D. Gordon, Philip 
Madison Gray, Harley W. Grayam, Margaret 
A. Green, Grace Moore Groth, Nancy Grover, 
D. Lynn Gubser, Marguerite J. Guyer, William 
E. Hansen, Margaret J. Harty, Clyde L. Head, 
Lawrence L. Hobart, Hazeldean Hohensee, 
Hazel E. Holbake, Ronald W. Hollenstedt, 
Dorothy 8. Holycross, Harold N. Howard, John 
M. Howard, Ernest F. Huber, Una B. Inch, 
Helen Kay Isaac, Lucy T. Jacobs, Jack A. 
Jensen, Enola C. Johnson, William C. Jones, 
Frances Killfoil, Dan King, C. W. Knapp, 
Nellie F.. Kyllo, Veda F. Lanz, Horace 
Chambers Leland, Gladys K. Lemons, Lucille 
Lewis, Harriet E. Lightle, Marjorie E. Lynch, 
Doyle E. McAninch, Blanche E. McBee, C. D. 
McDaniel, Mary Alice McDaniel, Clarence Mc- 
Donald, Mina E. McKimens, Ollie A. Moreland, 
Robert W. Morrison, Betty Moshofsky, Hazel 
G. Myers, Bonnie Jo Nicholson, Dorothy T. 
Nolen, Clifford C. Norris, Patsy Gene Ogburn, 
Mrs. Virgil Orton, Florence Wolf Pearce, 
George F. Perry, Theodore R. Pfahl, Mary 
Poulter, Ruth Julia Price, Darrold R. Proehl, 
Lavelle Province, Agnes F. Robertson, Free- 
man Rowe, Jr., Geraldine Sanford, Ellen 
Schrimpf, Leora Sharp, Dallas Shockley, 
Charles A. Sias, Dorothy M. Sievers, Helvie H. 
Silver, Sara M. Simpson, Bernice Singree, 
Dorothy L. Smith, Roland E. Smith, Dick 
Snider, Leonard K. Stanhope, Carol A. 
Stingley, William C. Stoughton, Barbara G. 
Strickland, Eva A. Taylor, Wallace E. Thomas, 
John W. Thrasher, Elsie E. Tracy, Elsie J. 
Tucker, Charles H. Uyeda. Carolyn Irene 
Varitz, Loraine Vick, Carrie Wall, Marian B. 
Weldman, Roy E. Wilkinson, Elsie L. Wood, 
Judith Wood, Jess O. Young, Nell D. Young, 
David Van Zandt, Hubert E. Armstrong, 
Edith H. Arnold, Robert G. Christner, Christine 
Ferm, Zelma T. Foote, G. B. Frost, Richard O. 
Garber, Nancy L. Grafton, Maud V. Graham, 
Emily L. Harrison, Karl A. Hayes, Clara 
Herlihey, Martha E. Hoover, Betty R. McAfee, 
Marjorie Tedrow, Cecil R. Warner, Frederica 
Weatherly, Leslie J. Weigart, Harold A. York 

PENNSYLVANIA —Vern W. Alderson, 
Margaret Allshouse, Loula Cherpes Anaston, 
Zora O. Arnold, Richard L. Ax, Mae A. Ball, 
Antoinette Baressi, James F. Beck, James W. 
Becker, Anna F. Bethel, Richard L. Biemer, 
Ralph D. Bluebaugh, Nancy E. Bogert, Mabel 
Bottomley, Kathryn K. Brands, Isabel W. 
Brinza, Betty Irene Brown, Lois C. Bryner, 
Eleanor Brunnell, Edward J. Buracewski, 
Harold H. Burgard, Elinor P. Cadman, Wil- 
liam L. Cadman, Antonetta A. Capizzi, Harold 
W. Carey, John S. Cartwright, Joseph S. 
Chimento, Joseph A. Constable, Miriam M. 
Crouthers, Edwin W. Cunfer, Bennett H. Davis, 
Charles E. Davis, James Edgar Davis, Guy 
Delaney, James L Dell, Eleanor Dermitt, 
Donald DeSimone, Phyllis D. Detz, Mary Ann 
Dilworth, John - Downey, Burt Dunmire, 
Horace F. Erb, Alice Evans, George M. Fabrey, 
Charles A. Faris, Eva F. Fidler, James B. 
Finn, Mary W. Fisher, Patrick J. Flaherty, 
Mary R. Forrester, Mary V. Fraley, John R. 
Freefield, William C, Frye, Jr., Mae Gicquelais, 
Leon B. Gilbert, Lillian B. Godshall, Ellsworth 
Gosnell, Jr., John M. Graham, Lois L. Graham, 
Margaret B. Graham, John W. Graybill, Albert 
Vv. Grieser, Dorothy Guenther, Robert J. 
Haberlen, Kathryn J. Hannan, Max C. Har- 
wick, Edward P. Hawes, William I. Heard, 
Frank L. Heil, Jean M. Heininger, Lona B 
Hentz, Fred W. Herlinger, Francis Joseph 
Herron, B. Anton Hess, Kathryn P. Hibbs, 
Beatrice Foster Hicks, Henry F. Hofmann, 
Warren G. Hoopes, Anna Hoover, Charles W. 
Hoover, Mary L, Hoover, Richard W. Hopkins, 
Mildred H. Hopwood, Louis P. Hoyer, William 
R. Hummer, Joseph Hurst, L. Eugene Jacques, 
Clifford Jones, Ruth R. Jones, Edward J 
Karaska, Grace E. Kaufman, R. Leona Kauf- 
man, Jane L. Keller, Lloyd G. Keller, Thomas 
J. Kelly, G. Marjorie Kerr, Grace A. Kildare, 
Lewis A. Kohn, John F. Koontz, Wilma E. 
Lander, Marie Leboffe, Mary Elizabeth Little, 
Marius H. Livingston, William E. Macht, Ida 
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AUTOMATIC FEED 

GRAVITY FLUID SYSTEM 
ROLLER MOISTENING 

PERFECT REGISTRATION 
AUTOMATIC MASTER CLAMP 
PRESSURE CONTROL 

BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT 


GUARANTEED 1! YEAR 


CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A, 35th Year 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





$134°° 


COUNTER $10.00 EXTRA 


Look at today’s best buy in spirit 
duplicators! The new BDC brings you 
every important feature — including 
an automatic feed—for less than you 
would expect to pay for hand fed 
equipment. 


Cam operated, the new BDC Spirit 
Duplicator will give years of service- 
free performance. Compare the 
superb design by Burton Tysinger, 
check the outstanding technical fea- 
tures, and write for complete infor- 
mation today. Bohn Duplicator Corp., 
444 4th Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


Shipment beginning October. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 





Mae S. Maher, Rita N. March, Anthony 
Marchakitus, Dominic J. Marion, Ann Christine 
Marshall, J. Everett Marstellar, Allene H. 
Masterson, Garcia R. Masterson, Eleanore L. 
Matey, Margaret A. Maue, Kathleen E. McCoy, 
Charles 8. McDaniel, Ivan C. McGee, Ann M 
McGillen, Katharine F. McGlynn, Edward J. 
Merges, Howard A. Michener, Annella 8. Miller, 
James H. Miller, Jr., John G. Miller, Raymond 
E. Miller, Loretta R. Minich, James Graham 
Mitchell, Wayne H. Mong, Donald E. Morford, 
Margaret Morris, Helen C. Morrow, Norman W. 
Mulgrave, Mary Nelson, David G. Olson, Leroy 
C. Olson, Robert C. Owen, Felicia Passaro, Eliz- 
abeth Perkins, Floyd B. Peters, Cathryne 8 
Place, Ila Rea, Lillian Reichart, Edgar E. 
Richards, Albert G. Rieck, Kenneth A. 
Roberts, Grace A. Ross, Margaret Ross, Henry 
L. Rosse, Margaret Russell, George H. Ruther- 
ford, Jr., Maude Sassaman, Martha Savenius, 
Rauha Toini Savenius, William C. Schaffner, 
Irvin Scheib, Minnie Schwalm, Ernest D. Sell, 
Jack D. Shearer, Mrs. John Shenk, H. Robert 
Shissler, Eleanor Shutterly, James Singley, 
Joseph 8S. Skof, Steve H. Slobozien, Anna 
Cecilia Smith, Eugene W. Sprague, Edna May 
Stambaugh, Katherine E. Starner, Glenn G. 


Stover, Huber D. Strine, Effie Sylvester, Fred 
E. Tanger, Edward V. Topping, Mario A. 
Trezza, Ann Trowbridge, Clair E. Troy, Cora 
Cc. Truxel, Charles W. Twining, Herman E. 
Vonderheid, Jr., Allene Walker, Henry U. 
Walker, Eleanor O. Wargny, Ann Watso, John 
G. Watta, Edward T. Wheelahan, James H. 
Williams, Velma Joseph Williams, Virginia 
M. Williams, W. Fred Williams, Robert L. 
Wilson, Helen C. Witte, Zelda C. Wolfe, Helen 
O. Wrura, J. D. Wynn, Evelyn 8. Young, 
Robert J. Zelechoski, J. Richard Zerby, Fred 
W. Zuch, Elizabeth T. Bayles, Congetta A. 
Contini, Lewis L. Creveling, Paul EB. Deysher, 
Edna W. Griffin, E. Margaret 8. Jones, Ray- 
mond F. Lockard, Charles O. Metcalf, Allen 
R. Moon, Helen F. Sheridan, Lawrence A. 
Smith, Roy M. Uplinger, Jr., Beersheba C. 
Walker, Gertrude M. Devon 

LC tES ISLANDS—tTeofilo Cruz Gal- 
lardo 


PUERTO RICO—Francisco F. Rosado 


RHODE ISLAND—Ruth A. Paddock, Marion 
Irene Wright 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Good Tews! 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 


THE E-Z GRADER 


drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 


NO FIGURING NECESSARY 
End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now Utter Delight Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Gi BF 


For A Finer 
Choir Year 


Choir robe illustrations, 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about gradua- 
tion caps and gowns, 
write for catalog A-121 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


HAMPAICN ILL 1000 N MARKET 
NEW YORK 1 CACO 1, t S ANGELE 
166 Fifth Ay 5 alie St 624.8 


Better teachers, like better lawyers and better 
engineers, devote most of their efforts to 
maintaining the highest possible standards of 
performance. They have neither the time nor 
the opportunity to learn about positions offer- 
ing substantially greater rewards for their 
abilities. 


Better teachers owe themselves, their families, 
their profession, the right to know about posi- 
tions available now and next year for impor- 
tant and profitable advancement. 


Northern Teachers’ Agency 
1836 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


REFRESHER COURSE IN 
MATHEMATICS 


by F. J. CAMM 

A basic course in mathematics, from arithmetic 
to the calculus, arranged logically and in order of 
difficulty. Explanations of principles are followed 
by worked examples. 

Includes: treatment of fractions, decimals, square 
root and cube root, logarithms, progression aver- 
eges, interest, algebra, equations, graphs, plane 
and solid ry, trigonometry, differential and 
integral calculus; useful mathematical tables; sum- 
mary of tical formulas; etc., etc. 

Will be of enormous help not only to those who 
have forgotten their mathematics but also to those 


now acquiri it. 
2 195 Illustrations 
Guarantee 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


- IN Stee’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON &CO. 
| DEPT. 265 SCRANTON 2. PA. 





(New NEA Life Members cont.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Wilma E. Alston, J. 
Russell Cross, Sarah T. Cunningham, D. J. 
Haigler, Williford S. Jackson, Ruth D. Thomas, 
‘Marguerite Tolbert, Eugene A. Williams, Lil- 
lian Arrants, Mary P. Bell, Sam T. Hensley, 
Rebecca Moore Lominack, Georgia G. Manuel, 
ibertha Lee H. Neal, W. 8S. Parrish, Lillian H. 
Rowe, W. Eugene Smith, J. C. Walton 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Laetitia Freiberg, Hazel 
Murphy, Anna Sleger, Sanford C. Witter, 
Virgil Womeldorf, Margaret Long, Martin J. 
Reineike, Lillian Simonette, Amos Tschetter 

TENNESSEE—Lillian I. Adkins, Elbert F. 
Anderson, Mrs. John O. Anderson, Kenneth B. 
Anderson, Mrs. Ryce E. Anderson, William N. 
Atkisson, Carrie Backus, Myra Bagwell, J. R. 
Gaker, Esther Banks, Lula Mae _ Banks, 
Katherine Barton, Creed F. Bates, Martha 
Batey, Anne Elizabeth Battle, Nancy L. Beard, 
Virginia R. Beasley, F. D. Bennett, Roberta 
Benton, Mary Florence Betts, E. A. Bird, June 
Blakely, Nerissa D. Bond, Roxie Boone, Lucille 
Bovet, Grace Bradshaw, Charles Morris 
Brandon, Frances Sweeney Brandon, Ruth 
Webb Brandon, Odell Braswell, Ruth W. Brien, 
H. H. Brockette, Frances Brown, Howard F. 
Brown, Julian C. Brown, Lucile Lee Brown, 
Mozella E. B. Browne, Margaret Edna Brown- 
lee, W. O. Bryant, Frances Burkitt, Bernice 
Burnett, Gene Burnette, Dorothy Caillouette, 
Sue Stewart Caldwell, Annie Campbell, Mildred 
Campbell, William Carman Campbell, Mary E. 
Cannon, Mrs. N. B. Carman, Annie Jo Carter, 
Margaret Cate, Harold C. Cauthen, Hilda R. 
Cawthon, Mrs. M. N. Claiborne, James A. 
Clark, Frieda Cline, J. H. Cochran, W. 8S. 
Coe, Beecher E. Cooley, James K. Cortner, 
William G. Crockett, Katie L. K. Crowder, 
Mary F. Davidson, Eleanor Davis, Ivanetta 
H. Davis, Dorothy S. Day, Ruth C. Delaney, 
Eloise Dempsey, James W. Dewhitt, B. L. 
Dillard, Edna W. Dillow, Oma G. Dixon, Ada 
F. Dotson, Lota Dougherty, Gordon Duncan, 
Addie Eggleston, Helen T. Engles, Blanche 
Snnix, Clara H. Erwin, Elinor Ewing, Jere 
Farley, Jane J. Felts, Mrs Ronnie Filson, R. N. 
Finchum, N. E. Fitzgerald, Wilma Folwell, 
William H. Fort, Lou Hill Foster, Ruth E. 
Frazier, Virginia C. Frazier, Matilda G. Free- 
man, Mrs. M. H.-Freeman, Elouise W. Fry, 
Joyce Gaines, J. A. Galloway, Leonard E. 
Gamble, Rose Jefferson Gary, Bessie M. Gean, 
Otha W. Gillham, Phil M. Gillham, Mrs. Norris 
Gilliam, Joseph W. Goss, Margaret Gottshall, 
Eleanor Graham, Floyd L. Graham, Margaret 
Cc. Gray, J. A. Greer, Stella M. Groomes, 
Lawrence O. Haaby, Elizabeth Hackworth, N. 
Taylor Hagan, Elizabeth E. Hale, Glenn Hale, 
Mrs. Hubert Hall, Joe S. Hall, Clementine L. 
Hamilton, Evelyn P. Hansen, Leora Harrell, 
Madge Harrell, Emily Harris, Glenn Harrison, 
Mrs. Glenn T. Harrison, Eugene B. Harvill, 
Erma Hayden, Norene Hendrix, J. D. Hendrix- 
son, Elizabeth C. Henley, Mary M. Henninger, 
Florence Herndon, Annie Hicks, Mrs. William 
Highers, Marie Hines, Janie Homan, Mary M. 
Hovious, Dave C. Huddleston, A. E. Hudson, 
John Huling, Jr:, Vallie H. Hunter, Myrtle D. 
Hutcheson, Sleite W. Hyder, Frances P. 
Ingram, Mrs. D. B. Irvine, Frank E. Irwin, 
Oscar R. Jackson, David L. Jacobs, Louise M. 
Jacoby, Erich W. Jahn, Alfred E. Jaqueth, 
Collie B. Jared, Jr., Hattie Jenkins, Bessie 
Johnson, Carrie P. Jones, 8S. E. Jones, Herbert 
W. Kaiser, Jr., Hazel H. Keith, Lurla B. Keith, 
Ruth W. Kilgore, Emma B. Kirk, Mazie M. 
Knight, Anna Lee Knox, Alice M. Kousser, 
Rebecca B. Landers, J. E. Moss, Leon Lebovitz, 
Robert E. Lee, Willie M. Lee, Florence B. 
Lewis, Charles Lindsey, Mary E. Lish, Martin 
E. Little, Maurine Loggins, Alberta Lowe, 
Ethel Lowery, Charles Luker, Lucile C. Mad- 
dux, Mildred Magegart, Eugene Mangum, 
Marlene Manning, Samuella V. Marlin, Leora 
F. Marshall, Ben R. Martin, Exra Martin, 
Bessie L. Mason, Con 8S. Massey, George 
Mathis, J. M. Matthews, Amanda B. May, 
Juliette G. Mayo, Julian McAdams, Jessica 
McAfee, Marian McAfee, Sam P. McConnell, 
Cc. Howard McCorkle, Ruth McDonald, A. C. 
McDougal, Lavergne M. McIntyre, Sue McKee, 
Sue McMackins, Mary Alice McNabb, Dorothy 
McNutt, Marjorie B. Meadors, Ludie Meals, 
Margaret G. Medlin, Louise Meredith, James 
Cc. Merritt. Alice Miller, Clara J. Miller, 
Kathryn Millspaugh, Margaret Millspaugh, 
Beatrice R. Minor, Mary M. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Donald Moore, H. Claude Moore, Horace L. 
Morrow, William J. Mullins, Louise Murphy, 
Edward C. Murray, Katherine Murray, Earl 
B. Nall, M. D. Neely, Mrs. Harry Newlin, 
Mallie N. Newsom, Mrs. O. M. Officer, W J. 
Officer, John A. Oliver, Wm. H. Oliver, Ray 
G. Osborne, Clara L. Overall, Clarence S. 
Overstreet, Jr., Edric Owen, Jessie L. Owen, 
James C. Owens, Lawrence H. Park, Viola E. 
Parvin, Irene H. Patton, Frances Payne, Vir- 
ginia M. Payne, C. M. Pearson, Katherine 
Peden, Julia Peery, Ethel L. Petersen, Julia 
B. Petty, J. K. Petway, Mrs. Stanley Pope, 
Grace Post, Waldo Power, Erion F. Fuckett, 
Jr., Mrs. William Pullen, Wm. W. Pullen, Jr., 
Louise S. Puryear, Edith C. Ralph, Virginia 
N. Ralph, D. E. Ray, Edwin D. Riggins, Olin 
B. Ripley, Jr., Eudine Roark, Nannie B. 
Roberts, Adeline B. Robinson, W. R. Rochelle, 
Floyd H. Rodgers, Mary L. K. Royer, Durell 
Ruffin, Emma M. Rutledge, Florence Ryan, 


Charles Sarver, Willa R. Satterfield, Lochie 5. 
Scarborough, Sara K. Schwam, Margaret N. 
Scott, J. L. Seets, Paul Shank, M. Trinkle 
Shelton, Elizabeth A. Shields, Ozelle Shipe, 
Walter Shipe, Annie L. Shipley, Amanda T. 
Slaughter, Ota L. Sloan, Doris B. Slonecker, 
Frances H. Smith, Margaret E. Smith, Ray C. 
Stamey, S. M. Stamps, Jack Stanfill, Darleen 
B. Stephens, Blondelle W. Stewart, Ruth Stout, 
Lela G. Streator, Annie R. Stroud, Thelma P. 
Struxness, Jack G. Stubblefield, Mrs. Carroll 
S. Tallent, Charlie B. Tarkington, D. Alfred 
Taylor, Frances E. Taylor, Frances McCord 
Taylor, Charles H. Thomas, Otto Thomas, Coby 
Thompson, Ruth G. Thompson, Armon J. Tid- 
more, Anabel E. Tidwell, M. E. Tipton, Maggie 
L. Townes, Elizabeth Trice, Ina Trimble, 
Jack W. Tullock, H. Herbert Turpen, R. R. 
Vance, Marylee Vansickle, Sara M. Vaughan, 
Carrie H. Vaughn, C. B. Vickers, Essie R. 
Vickers, E. Sue Waddell, Thomas S. Wade, 
Frances Wainright, James C. Ward, Mary E. 
Warren, W. O. Warren, G. Hugh Waters, 
Gladys W. Waters, Lloyd P. Webb, Bobbye J. 
Whitlock, Anna Whitworth, Mary W. Wick- 
ware, Elgertha A. Williams, Nelle B. Williams, 
Floibelle Wise, Roy W. Wiseman, W. C. Wiser, 
Ethel M. Womack, Mary Wood, Robert R. 
Wood, Vieva L. Woodruff, Elise C. Woodson, 
A. E. Wright, Kathleen Wright, Mary Jane 
Wright, Ruth Yarbrough, Lacy Yarber, Cassie 
Smith York, Mrs. M. J. Zurla, Alice Beadle, 
Ladye M. Carter, John L. Davis, Mabel L. 
Hicks, Inez B. King, Ruth McCafferty, W. W. 
Mavs, Algee C. Outlaw, Lounette B. Owen, 
Nelson J. Senter, Donovan B. Stringham, 
Lucille Walters, Elizabeth Williams, Felicia I. 
Wojtasiak, Alexine L. Hankins 
TEXAS—Letha A. Agnew, J. C. Allcorn, 
Bill N. Allen, C. D. Allen, Conrad R. Allen, 
Howard W. Amick, Augusta Anderson, Robert 
R. Ashworth, Nanie B. Aycox, Jennie M. 
Bailey, Lorena Baker, Evelyn P. Banks, Alex- 
ander Bate, Ruth H. Bate, Kyle K. Bates, Mrs. 
Lee R. Batson, Frank C. Bean, Sam A. Begert, 
Charles E. Bickley, Robert H. Birchfield, 
Bertha L. Black, E. H. Black, W. C. Blanken- 
ship, A. T. Bledsoe, Leta Blundell, Louis A. 
Bohn, Claude C. Boyd, Alice Bowen, Neville 
H. Bremer, Janie L. Brewster, Jack G. Brock, 
M. L. Brockette, Alton E. Brown, Nancy C. 
Brown, J. L. Buckley, Mabel I. Burge, Eliza- 
beth M. Burleson, Floyd C. Burnett, Gussie A. 
Burnett, Lottie Burr, Allegra L. Bush, E. H. 
Bush, Ethleen Busch, Mary Kate Campbell, 
E. B. Carrington, J. L. Carroll, Raymond M 
Cavness, Arthur G. Champion, George H. 
Chandler, James F. Cherry, James A. Chisum, 
N. M. Christopher, T. W. Cole, Maurine E. 
Coleman, Huey H. Cook, Jr., Bennett 
Cooksey, Margarette Cotton, Alice Cummings, 
Fred J Cunningham, Orville Cunningham, Mrs. 
Charlie E. Daniel, Victoria Daniels, Marie E. 
Davis, Mattie R. Deshay, Mrs. Anson T. Dewey, 
D. A. Dickerson, Agnes A. Doreen, C. O. Dusek, 
Zell C. Ellis, H. Johnnie Elsik, Ruth Entrekin, 
Mary BL. Esies, E. T. Evans, Jr., Joe D. Evans, 
John Evans, E. Vanoy Farmer, Garland P 
Ferguson, Dorothy J. Filgo, Mack Fisher, 
Georgia M. Fletcher, Vetal Flores, Martin 
Francis, Jr., M. H. Galbreath, J. F. Gardner, 
Elizabeth A. Gaston, Dorothy K. Gibson, Ken- 
neth Gibson, Chandler Gilbert, Lloyd E. 
Gilbert, O. E. Giles, C. Hughes Gilliam, O. bh. 
Ginn, G. A. Goethe, B. C Goodwin, Faye 
Gracey, Leon R. Graham, Sallye Graves, Eulah 
G. Gray, Mrs. Versie D. Gray, Albert L. Gregg, 
Vernon Griffin, Gordon Griggs, Rosemary BL. 
Griggs, Berniece W. Gross, Wm. F. Gunter, 
Roy M. Hall, T. S. Hancock, Minnie L. Harde- 
man, Joe W. Harper, Wallace E. Heaner, F. C. 
Herndon, Paul G. Hervey, Suzy Hibbert, 
Ralph B. Hickman, Luella B. Higley, Farest 
M. Hill, Mrs. Wilsam G. Hill, Hazel V. Hollis, 
Joyce Holmes, C. T. Howell, Leannie B. Hub- 
bard, Edith Hudson, E. D. Hunt, J. W. Irvine, 
Elinor E. Jackson, John A. Jackson, Edna M. 
Jacobs, Danella Jacobs, J. I. James, Eloise 
Johnson, Irene J. Johnson, John E. Johnson, 
Leta E. Johnson, Annie D, Jones, Clyde V. 
Jones, Thomas 8. Justiss, Anne W. Kelly, G. D. 
Kennedy, Billy Key, Knox Kinard, James D. 
King, Onita King, Robert R. King, Elizabeth 
Kirkpatrick, T. G. Kirkpatrick, Allison L. 
Koonce, James S. Lambert, Ross H. Larsen, 
Bernice Larsh, Belle J. Latimer, Marie H. Lee, 
Elva A. Lerret, Sarah E. Lewis, Louise Linton, 
Alfred T. Little, Alma D. Littrell, John T. 
Lock, F. T. Love, Mary H. Lowery, J. George 
Macklin, W. L. Manning, Anne N. Marie, Ollie 
Markham, Belva Marlatt, H. Cameron Marsh, 
Jr., Miriam Marston, C. R. Martin, Mrs. 
Charlie M. Massey, Leonard E. Massey, Stella 
D. Matherly, Lloyd V. Matson, Mrs. V. B. C. 
Matthews, W. D. Mauldin, D. M. Mayer, Lorene 
McCarty, T. E. McCollum, Isabella I. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Maybell McDaniel, T. H. McDonald, 
Jewell McEwan, Era Pauline McIntosh, Jack 
McIntosh, Wm. A, MeMillan, Mary J. Me- 
Neely, Jack McNutt, W. B. McPherson, Jr., 
Leaird Meadows, Esther M. Menn, Freeman 
Melton, Jr., Bernice Mikulenka, John G. Miller, 
Homer L. Miller, Lizzie Miller, L. A. Miller, 
Claribele Mink, Ella M. W. Mitchell, 8. T. 
Montgomery, Effie K. A. Moore, Hollis A. 
Moore, Elizabeth D. Morris, Robert E. Morris, 
Ohland Morton, Meta Murchison, Charles R. 
Naiser, Fred Neeper, Hazel Neeper, Stacy A. 
Newman, Jr., W. W. Nicklaus, Rhea R. Oakes, 
Newell H. Odell, Vernon L. Odom, Ruth Avant 
Oney, Ann L. Pack, Gilbert W. Parish, Auba 
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Park, O. F. Perry, Mary M. Pierce, Felix R. Eva Mahoney, Orin McCarley, George P. fore, Emma _ Sue Snider, William F. S.:ata, 
Phillips, Jesse O. Philips, Jimmy Phillips, Meadows, Sr., Carol G. Mitchell, John 8. Larue Stanley, Margaret D. Stevens, Theresa 
Varrie E. Portley, Naomi L. Powell, H. C. Nichols, George Rebich, Mildred G. Richard, Thornton, Anna L, Waid, Mary L. Wickham, 
Powell, Julia N. Price, Mrs. Leon Price, Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., Murray L. Shapiro, George M. Wood, Edith L. Alley, Hila E. Ar- 


Madylene B. Pritchett, J. Herman Reed, Emma 8. Webber, Elizabeth G. Woodson, rington, Eunice Liachtel, Margaret J. Baldwin, 
Charles F. Randle, Oleta R. Reed, Mary Doris 


James B. Woodson, Hezekiah E. Young, Emilie Alberta D. Batson, Mildred Cogbill, Laurene 
Ritcherson, W. R. Robbins, Lyman D. Robin- A. Zobel, Lillian E,. Beach, Pearl 8. Best, Jean Corbin, Floyd B. Cox, Drue_ E. Culumnsa, 
son, Jo Rutledge, Laura M. Rutledge, Morris M. Daniel, Elizabeth B. Haskins, Roy E. Kyle, Glenda Davis, Mary E. Davis, Paul C. Davis, 
Samford, Thomas G. Saunders, E. M. Savage, Virginia D. McManaway, Gay B. Neal, Mrs. Stella De Felico, R. Guy Dickenson, Garry 
ae og cee onnge F. yee — oe Comilla D. Payne Eckard, Katherine Fortney, Myrta Garretson, 
Schmucker, arice Scott, orothy . Scott, - m4: ee . Ferg Giannakis, Grace E, Gumm, Carrie 
Edna E. Scott, H. R. Shildt, Beatrice Sims, G. Rent eae Pow ced gieta Bene Ww. Halsey, Mary C, Hill, Martha Hudkins, Vada 
James D. Singletary, Curtis W. Smith, Lurton, William Cald A. C. Christ é Jarvis, Jennie L. Justice, Ruth V. Kramer, 
Josephine P. Smith, W. H. Smith, Bobby tape 3 a Wewtde™ pe . gam wes res Hayward Lanham, Mrs. Harry P. Linn, Nell 
Southwood, S06 kK. Btiet ; Carl H. Dry, Thomas E. Edgar, Dorothy vee ‘gow ’ > oe * 
: ’ . gler, Perlina I. Suther- Epstein, Hazel H. El O. McConker, Elma V. Riggs, Garnette Rush, 
land, Dollie D. Taylor, Wm. H. Taylor, Laura ' , Masel H. Eifbrandt, Milton J. Fuhr, scoitissn J. Stafford, Rilzabeth Wh Gord 
M. Terrell, WG. Thames, Jr. Mro Wiley t Helen 8. Grayum, George F. Hankins, John 8. Cc. Wile + Sta a zabeth eeler, Gorda 
Wanmnak ie. Seok i Giese. . time LB. Hankins, Cecil J. Hannan, F. Bruce Harding, as son, Aileen 8. Yaussy 
rharnond Elton F. Tielke Vera’ P Valen. Lawrence J. Hauge, Walter Hopkins, Helen WISCONSIN-—Gilbert W. Bannerman, Far! 
Paunes. Vickers. Mather Walker, Ruth M. Hostetter, Robert W. Iller, Burgess C. John- M. Haney, Ellen McMahon, Elvera E. ‘Reich, 
Walker, Linuard N. Walton Margaret Wasson son, Carroll R. Johnson, Virginia M. Jones, May M. Roach, Angus B. Rothwell, Beth 
Venedia N. Watkins, Bridget Watson, Olene 7: Norris Kaldor, Virginia McBride, Olive R. Stanford, Margaret E. Wernecke, Mary 
Westmoreland, Irene White, L. T. White, McLaughlin, Mary T. McMinn, Petra H. Mc- Bertrand, Mary L. Burgdorff, Elizabeth Cul- 
Florence Whorton, T. C. Wilemon, Frances D. Whirter, Eugene H. Millekan, Karl Olsen, ligan, Marie J. Danielson, Elsie Jane Draeger, 
Wilson, Bertie L. Williams, E. R. Williams, Maurice T. Owens, Neil D. Prescott, Harold B. Harlow H. Henninger, Lorina Horstmann, 
B. H. Willoughby, Linus D. Wright, Otis Wylie, Ramaley, Richard W. Reames, Violet Sinclair, Irene Hoyt, Theodore J. Jenson, James La- 
Birdette L. Anderson, Juanita H. Baker, Charles William H. Tallyn, Jr., Ruth 8S. Timm, Thea Plant, Edna L. Liessmann, Flita J. Luedke, 
E. Cooper, Roy L. Glass, Mona Horton, Vernon S. Vanderpool, Grant Venn, Mae Gepford, May I. Luedke, Katherine C. MacLaren, E. 
D. Ingram, irene Jones, Marguerite M. Jordan, rte * ong oy a Hill, Donald M. Naomi Parkinson, May M. Wagner 
Bernice Nalley, Nellie Joyce Punch, Erixene arson, Joyce L. Lowery, Florence A. Mc- ry ‘f . . 
Ruckman rth M. Stancoft Clara White- Govern, Francile F. Marsh, Edith J. Hendrie, Wr SONG Fern Allen, R. Duane Andrews, 
, ’ . Cany So Winifred 8S. Bergren, John V. Bernard, Warren 
hurst, Janet Dunn Wilson Dorothy M. | Newcomer, Maynard Ponko, yf. Brown, Blanche Byrd, Rosella C 
; . Margaret M. Weed, Alta L. Wilson j 6s a hg “ oanyehggg Soxt cept 
UTAH—DeVon Anderson, Frank L. Barney, . Mildred C. Cassidy, Frank R. Cross, Howard 
Wallace W. Brockbank, Edward L. Bunnell, WEST VIKGINIA—Violet Alder, Anna W. R. Curfman, Adria Davis, Harlan B. Dean, 
John Bush, Dorothy Bushell, Calvin Bybee, Alderman, Elvira Lb. Alvino, Viola O. Buskirk, Jean L. Geyer, Sam Hitchcock, Wesley C. 
Lee R. Cain, Russell W. Carruth, Jerry Child, Zelda R. Chilton, Mary J. Coda, Gladys F. Huckins, G. D. Humphrey, Helen A. Irving, 
Maurice Conroy, Betty Dix, Bertha V. Durnell. Cooper, Leonne F. Cottle, Eulah 8S. Cox, Earl Percy Kirk, Betty Lewis, Evelyn Lewis, Zan 
Earl Hone, Brad A. Jensen, Melvin D. Jex, J. Culp, Helen A. Darnall, Ione Dunn, Ruth Lewis, Ione W. McClain, Jessie McCort, Ethel 
Norris G. Johansen, J. Calvin Johnson, Darrell Dunn, Ruth B. Ellis, Donald W. Engel, Nicola L. Moore, Irma Patrick, Josef F. Replogle, 
Kelley, Catherine Newman, Lester J. Nielson, Fantasia, Edna M. Fletcher, Thelma L. Ford, c. W. Richard, Harold I. Sharpnack, Elvin J. 
Jarvis Palmer, L. T. Patterson, Donald M. Mary K. Gentry, Merton V. Givens, Alta Glass- Shipp, May D. Shoemaker, Edward E. Spotts, 
Petty, Anna 8S. Powell, Thelma Reynolds, cock, Nora Goad, Hazel R. Gose, Nelle Griffin, Pearl McG. Switalski, Charles G. Thompson, 
Phyllis K. Richards, Elisabeth Sheehan, T. O. Frances T. Grimm, Margaret Y. Grizzell, E. Loretta B. Updike, Richard K. Wagner, May 
Smith, Carl Taylor, Reho Thorum, Jed W. Loise Gunn, Girlie I. Gwinn, Paul R. Hess, D. Wallace, Meredith Weston, Ivan Willey, 
Wasden, Alice L. Williams, Marguerite Wilson, Mona R. Janes, Othella M. Jefferson, Minnie Florence Wogoman, Fern B._Yother, William 
Laura Zimmerman, Rees E. Bench, Elise H. Johnson, Mernie E. Judy, James C. Kessel, E. Carroll, William F. Lindsey, James H. 
Graff, E. Foss Richards, Irene D. Wankier oo M. po ys vert F. org Alice Moore, Charles R. Rodermel, Florence Schu- 
VERMONT--Arza L. Dean, Marie R. Farn- A. Koontz, Lucie G. Lewis, Lulu Linger, macher 
ham, John P. Gates, Edward M. Poulin, Faith Eugene L. Lowe, Madge L. Matthews, Robert 
N. Sholes, Alice E. Smith, Ruth A. Spooner, + phates i rahe emake. Anne, M. @ The October Journal will carry the “All- 
Marion E. Tifft, Elsie A. Tinker, Joseph A. Mearns, Loutishia Morgan, etty oa er, Hy ? . 
Wiggin ; Helen K. Niedermyer, Emma Jean Payne, Star NEA Builders” for the period since 
VIRGINIA—Ileta Adams, John H. Barnes, Mildred Pickerill, Mary J. Pitsenberger, March 1 and an up-to-date listing of “Our 
Beatrice Bland, Caleb G. Brown, Kent Clark, Alberta B. Radcliffe, Virginia H. Ranson, Professional Leaders.” including newly 
Edward A. Cord, William L. Harrell, Jessie Eugena D. Roberts, Eliza Anne Rowe, James lected NEA . 
W. Jones, Lillian 'M. Kegebein, Ada May Land, A. Shelton, Madge S. Skeen, Yolanda Spata- €lecte officers. 


mae - EDUCATIONAL FILMS - 


© “Speaking of Wire Rope” 


A pictorial explanation, understandable and interest- 
ing to students, engineers and laymen alike, of a com- 
plex subject; the manufacture, use and care of wire 


# rope. The countless applications of wire rope in mines ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
4 : f the fish- 

: oad in Sete ca cay pornan PERSONAL PROPERTY 
: ° “Walls Without Welds” CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


ir A technicolor presentation made in one of the largest - 
and most modern mills in the world devoted to the 
e manufacture of seamless steel pipe and tubes. From 


ahi 
, basic steelmaking, to the ingot, through the rolling GOVERNMENT SERVICEKS 
. mills, to the piercing of solid billets, the camera follows 


one of the most interesting and colorful processes of 


: - if oa Seiad th Technicolor ( . } INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 





n. Available to you without rental charge sins Aeensaten Se, de ae 

re eee | 

ie | United States Stee! Corporation \ MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DéTAILED INFORMATION 
ae | Motion Picture and Visual Aid Section | 

4 | 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

ne | Please send me film [] “Speaking of Wire Rope,” ae Hae 

“* | for showing ...........- | LOCATION OF CAR .. 

ok 1 © “Walls Without Welds” for showing ... | OCCUPATION 

“4 | [Catalogue of USS Films 

o~ I et cin ee Cena sh the > thee eee ee aw ae | 

v. GMO ccd scessnccnachassyah ceboasscbagedncsonbsoreuere- oe Sas tenn Men wane 

te, ee MOET ISTE ETE PERT TS OO LEE ee ee J occupation? vee 

R. If any drivers under 25, members 

A Ho Be | rhea das: i pia grr 

t ° cone : owe ésveae occogseesce 
ba Te meee) ef ££ BeBe 2 Fe J_Pisere check for housshold floater information j 
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ABiLit% 


THE ONLY GRADED CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


These graded high interest level stories arouse the 
want to read spirit and develop a can read confidence 
to insure a successful reading program for group 
instruction. 

HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING contains 
easy-to-follow teaching suggestions. TEACHER’S 
GUIDE BOOKS available for each title. 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL te 
John Paul Jones 


The Rush for Gold 
Fur Trappers of the Oid West 
Daniel Boone 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Davy Crockett 

Wild Bill Hickok 

Buffalo Bill 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Kit Carson 

Cowboy and Cattle Trails 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Chief Blackhawk 

Alec Majors 

Pilot Jack Knight 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 


Squanto and the Pilgrims 
Friday—The Arapaho Indian* 


*Starting level 


Write today for free brochure about this 
corrective reading program which includes 17 x 
22" four-color historic U. S. Trails Map. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois. Dept. 15 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


for a publisher? Send for our free 

L klet titled To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for valuable 
24-page Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 


In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


PLAYGROUND 
TOU ew 
For special literature, cata- 
log, price list, booklet Plan- 





Newsletter for Parents 


A MIMEOGRAPHED newsletter for 
parents about the activities of my 
sixth-graders has made such a hit 
that I urge others to try the idea. 

It is composed of short para- 
graphs signed by individual stu- 
dents about all manner of things 
connected with school, from the 
potted pepper plants on the win- 
dowsill to use of the tape recorder 
in improving oral reading. 

—RUBY CRATON, Minden, La. 


Student Silhouettes 


Sometime when parents .are 
scheduled to visit classrooms in the 
evening, have the students prepare 
life-size silhouettes of themselves, 
with clothing and faces added in 
crayons. Tape the silhouettes into 
the classroom seat so that each 
parent can quickly identify his 
child’s desk. 

—MYRNA ERVINE, Newark Valley 
Central School, N. Y., in Central 
Ideas. 


Honoring John Marshall 


SCHOOLs may wish to take part 
this fall in celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of the 
great Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, John Marshall (September 
24, 1755). A handbook of informa- 
tion and suggestions may be ob- 
tained from the president of the 
bar association in your locality. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren is chair- 
man of the commission for the 
celebration. 


Car-Washing Project 


IN ORDER to raise money to spon- 
sor a foreign student, our student 
council inaugurated a car-washing 
project. The city let us use water 
from a fire hydrant. Two hundred 
citizens brought their cars in to be 
washed for $1 each. 

—MARGARET DICKERSON, Clinton 
[Iowa] High School. Adapted from 
Student Life. 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


AT THE dedication ceremonies of 
our new high school last year, I 
asked all schoolboard members, 
past and present, to stand. Then 


I made the same request of all fac- 
ulty members and district employes, 
both past and present. They were 
followed by parents, patrons of the 
district, honored guests, and all stu- 
dents, past, present, and future. 

When the entire audience had 
risen, I said, “All the people inter- 
ested in the welfare and improve- 
ment of the Snake River schools 
are now standing together. We have 
stood together and worked together 
to bring to pass the construction of 
this building. . . . I am sure that 
in the future, as at the present, we 
will stand together—united in our 
work to bring the best of education 
to our school district.” 


—ORRIN D. WARDLE, superintend- 
ent, Snake River schools, More- 
land, Idaho. 


More Than Music 


For years, as conductor of the 
band and orchestra, I announced 
the program for our high-school 
concerts. Not so today—now our 
band and orchestra members, be- 
sides improving their musicianship, 
are developing additional poise and 
stage presence by announcing their 
own programs. 

Student announcers rehearse their 
performances with great care. Solo- 
ists and ensemble members prepare 
their own commentaries, based on 
research about the composer. 

All students are encouraged to 
participate on a volunteer basis, 
especially those not otherwise fea- 
tured on the program. 

—ALLAN F. BARNARD, band and 
orchestra director, Monroe (Wis.) 
High School. 


| AL ) ’ I} l i 
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Sept. 1-3: Northeast and southeast ad- 
visory council, Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 22-24: Citizenship Committee, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1: Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 6-8: Regional work conference on 
the advancement of science teaching, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

Oct. 9-12: Natl. conference of county 
and rural area supts., Dept. of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, San Diego. Theme: “Leader- 
ship and Services for Today's Schools.” 

Oct. 16-24: United Nations Week. 


} t 
j wf 
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For Journal editors, as for teachers, 
September is a very special month, the 
beginning of a new school year. But, 
tho we have much in common, to 
teachers is granted a gift denied to 
editors—or to members of any other 
occupation, for that matter. Teachers, 
every day and every hour, can make 
life heaven or hell (or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof) for children who 
have no choice but to be in their 


charge. 


In my elementary-school days, a child 
of a certain age and height was sup- 
posed to weigh a certain number of 
pounds, no matter what. That was the 
rule. The weight chart and Teacher 
so dictated. 

In September, after the weighing-in, 
Teacher wrote on the board the two 
extremes in nonconformity: “Mildred 
is 12 pounds underweight. James is 11 
pounds overweight.” The recording 
of my ignominious plight on the black- 
board was an event that was destined 


MAYLINE 


Mayline Invites 


to be repeated every month that year. 

Other sinners had their names on 
the board, too, those who missed the 
most spelling words or made stupid 
errors in arithmetic or whispered, but 
no record was so consistent as mine, 
the whole year thru. Even James one 
month yielded first place in the over- 
weight department to another. In the 
misery that detests loneliness, I was re- 
lieved next month when his name was 
again beside mine on the roll of dis- 
honor. * 


Knowing my wiry, tough resilience, 
my parents did not at first take serious- 
ly my inability to play the rules of the 
health game inexorably demanded by 
chart and Teacher. But my copious 
tears after the second weighing session 
so dampened dinner that the whole 
family launched a campaign to fatten 
me up. I put on some ounces, but the 
gain barely kept pace with the addi- 
tional weight the chart required month 
by month as my age increased. Result: 
still 12 pounds underweight. 


Then came my prayers that, at the 
moment of weighing, the dozen pounds 
would appear from nowhere to merge 
themselves with my meager few. Or 
maybe a major miracle like that was 
too much to hope for. A minor one— 
such as James’ breaking down the 


New Book 


Exploring Papier Mache 


Your Inquiries 


METAL EDGE DRAWING BOARD 


Inquire about our attractive 
prices on: Metal-edge draw- 
ing boards, drafting and art 
tables, folding tables, work 
benches, and “Gem” ped- 
estal table. Letters answered 
promptly. 


MAYLINE 


C-7702 ART TABLE 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


eT 


Symbol of aa Superiority 


INITAVW 


We'll gladly 
send 
on 10 days 
approval. 


$6.00 
postpaid 


523 No. Commerce St. 


C-7703-B DRAFTING TABLE 
MAYLINE 
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Sheboygan, Wis. 


scales with that extra weight of his— 
would do. But there were no miracles, 
major or minor. 

For my mother to have called the 
school and discussed the matter would 
have been catastrophic. Everyone in 
our room knew of the cutting flicks of 
sarcasm inflicted upon those whose 
parents “meddled.” 

Mother did take me to the doctor 
finally, and he found me so healthy 
that he laughed at my desperate crav- 
ing for weight. “You have small bones. 
You'll never be hefty, but don’t worry 
about that! Those 12 pounds don’t 
mean a thing.” 

However, they did and do mean 
something to me, a year of humiliation 
and frustration, a monument to a 
teacher’s insensitivity. 


Mrs. Tompkins, some half dozen 
years ago, taught second grade here 
in Washington. All year one of her 
young fans had been quoting her as 
the final authority on every subject. 
She knew everything. She was wonder- 
ful. 

“Come visit our room and see,” Dick 
kept urging. And one day I did. 

The attractive young teacher who 
greeted me surely couldn’t be Mrs. 
Tompkins. Dick had never mentioned 

( Continued on page 384) 


Betts, Art Consultant, 
Shey a & Bg = Inc., Studio, New York City 


This new book gives you ideas and > tech- 
niques for using papier-mache os exciting 
and creative po Bie (Rogge D You'll find it 
ed with fresh to ng Hv > = = 
dozens of forms and pro rl that 
with originality. 
The ideas and methods are presented in o way 
that’s especially appealing to teachers. 
* Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom 
a a og SE RES 
er’ is gr om r to h 
school and adults. " 
* Here’s-how sketches show you techniques 
and forms. 
* Text is accented with large photographs of 
ished pieces. 
* Material is classified to help organize your 
programs. 


Specific activities like these are covered: 
Holiday Programs 
Figure Construction Posters 


Puppets 
es and Toys Masks 


Animal Forms Plays 
And miaking such details as hair, eyes, ears, and trimmings 
are also described and illustrated. 
Written especially for teachers, this book gives you 
your pupils the ideos—mater 
to make original and useful papier-mache forms. The kind 
with real personalities—-the kind everyone enjoys. 


15 Chapters—134 pages, size 734 x 102—fully illustrated, 
four in full color. 


ee ee = ORDER COPIES TODAY -———— 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
859 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


copies of EXPLORING PAPIER MACHE ot $6.00 each. 


and 
ials—techniques—and incentive 


0 Please send bill 





(Continued from page 353) 
her appearance, but my thought had 
been that no one could have acquired 
in fewer than 60 years the vast wisdom 
of Mrs. Tompkins. 

If her youthfulness surprised me, 
however, nothing else did. Here was 
just the kind of classroom Dick’s much- 
loved and oft-quoted Mrs. Tompkins 
would inevitably have. The children 
worked busily, interestedly, happily. 

When I told Mrs. Tompkins that 
Dick’s enthusiasm had made me want 
to meet her, she said, “I’m glad you 
came today because this is my last day.” 

She wasn’t going to break the news 


COLOR SLIDES... 


Tell The Story of 
@ Insects @ Wild Flowers @ Birds 
@ Other Nature Subjects 
@ Color Sound Movie Also Available 
Write For Catalogue Stating 
Preference For The Above Subjects 
LEE JENKINS 


P. O. Box 536 Columbia, Mo. 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-proc 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, es, 


Yel Tiel mae 36 CHURCH ST. Keelt 7) Sale) 25 


The exciting new 
GRADE-O-MATIC 
WILL 
AVERAGE YOUR 
LETTER GRADES 


INSTANTLY! 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS & DEVICES CO. 
3942 Millbury Avenve 
Baldwin Pork, California 


ERE SRC 
MAKE MONEY WRITING 


«e Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-3, Chicago 26, ill. 
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until closing time. The boys and girls 
across the hall, tho, had been told by 
their teacher, and they were making 
cards for the occasion. One by one, 
these children brought the cards in and 
quietly handed them to Mrs. Tomp- 
kins. 

A little girl, on a card decorated with 
drawings of safety pins, wished, “I 
hope you have your baby soon, singing 
a merry tune.” A boy advised, “If at 
first you don’t have a boy, try, try 
again.” ¢ 

As three o’clock neared, I offered to 
leave, thinking Mrs. Tompkins might 
not want a stranger intruding upon 
this last moment, but she urged me to 
stay. 

When sh told the children that 
next week they were going to have a 
“nice new teacher,” they spoke as one, 
“Oh, no, no, Mrs. Tompkins.” 

“Your new teacher has lots of in- 
teresting things planned for you to 
do. I’ve told her about you.” 

By now the children were gathering 
round her. “We don’t want a new 
teacher. We just want you.” 

“You will be happy when I tell you 
why I’m leaving. I’m going to have a 
little baby and will have to stay home 
and take care of it.” 

A baby was exciting news, and the 
children bubbled enthusiastically for a 
moment. One enterprising boy of- 
fered to baby-sit. 

Then the magnitude of their loss 
overwhelmed the group again. “Please, 
Mrs. Tompkins,” they begged, “change 
your mind about that baby. Stay with 


After we left, I invited Dick, as a 
special treat designed to ease a bruised 
heart, to come to my office with me. 
There, seated at my desk at the NEA, 
he penciled a letter to his teacher. 

“Dear Mrs. Tompkins,” he wrote. 
“I am sorry you are not going to be 
our teacher. Hope you have a nice 
baby.” 

He hesitated. “Shall I end with ‘love’ 
or ‘sincerely’?” 

“If you love her, put ‘love.’” 

“LOVE,” he printed in caps. “Dick.” 


Probably neither my Teacher nor 
Dick’s Mrs. Tompkins is in a classroom 
today, but their counterparts are. The 
Mrs. Tompkinses are in the majority 
about a hundred to one, and fortunate- 
ly so, for it is they—who love the thin 
pupils (even those 12 pounds under- 
weight) and the fat, the dirty and the 
clean, boys and girls, rich and poor, 
slow-learning and brilliant—it is they 
who are the real teachers. It is they 
who welcome September. 


EDITOR 


You would wander out into 
the hall on enrolment day. 


Electrifying Statement 


THEODORE Toprorowski of Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts, reports that 
one of his ninth-graders defined 
electricity as “a stream of electri- 
cians running thru a wire.” 


With or Without? 

SoME years ago I was driving my 
five-year-old daughter to school and 
began thinking out loud the ideas 
I expected to present to my college 
speech class that day. 

Carol listened for a moment, 
then asked, “Daddy, are you talk- 
ing with me or without me?” 

—JACK C. COTTON, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, New Paltz. 
N. Y. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


Each has a scrubbed and shiny face. 
To me they all are dear, 
As, talking all at once, they come, 
To start another year. 
—F.S.P. 
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CAN BASEBALL 


| HELP YOU 
TEACH READING? 


SN The very swing of the bat—as described and pictured in 
@ World Book— makes children want to read. Whatever 
their interests—coin-collecting, horses, dolls, or stars—World Book can 
turn daydreamers into readers. 


Reports from classroom teachers and reading clinics show that World 
Book can be a motivating factor in teaching children to read. That 
is how World Book is planned. Scientific studies of today’s curriculum 
assure complete coverage of information needed in elementary and 
secondary schools. Results are summed up in case histories like this: 


One laboratory school reported that a girl in- 

creased the grade level of her reading ability by 

one year and three months during just six 

months of the school year. Interested in horses, ~ i 
she began with the names of the breeds pictured. 4 
Learning these words encouraged her to try to re 
read other material. World Book had what this 

child needed at the time she wanted it. 


World Book articles are written so they can be understood at the grade 
levels at which they are studied. Carefully planned visual aids en- 
courage learning and make the World Book Encyclopedia interesting 
and easy for children to use. 


WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 





DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DUKE STAT — 
DURHAM C "g u8s10 


at home, at work or on the way : 


There’s nothing like a 


1. PURE AND 
WHOLESOME... 
Nature’s own flavors. 


. BRIGHT, EVER-FRESH 
SPARKLE... 
distinctive taste. 


. REFRESHES 
SO QUICKLY... 
with as few calories 
as half an average, 
juicy grapefruit. 


DRINK 


Cabily 


*COKE” §8 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 








